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CHAPTER I. 

BAWDON OF RAWDONSHAUGH, GROCEK. 

In the north of England, some hundred 
years ago, dwelt a notable family called 
Rawdon, of antiquity unquestioned, of 
large estate, and of the High-Tory prin- 
ciples befitting their position. Many gen- 
erations had found their way from the 
Haugh to the churchyard, and each suc- 
ceeding heir had found his paternal lands 
not diminished, but rather increased. The 
Rawdons were free-handed in two senses. 
Whilst their door stood hospitably wide, 
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their neighbour's landmark was pushed 
steadily backwards, until every rood of 
fell and copse overlooked by that stately 
mansion was their own. But Fate avenged 
itself at last The destined spendthrift 
came, and he was succeeded by a worthy 
heir. In two generations of madmen, all 
was spent, and the last Kawdon of Raw- 
donshaugh left his son, at seven years old, 
penniless and alone. The mother had been 
dead for years, her relatives did not come 
forward, and his own connections, all dis- 
tant, ignored the existence of a child they 
had never seen. All that the Jews and 
lawyers gave him from that great estate 
was £500. An old servant took charge 
of the boy, protected his small interests, 
and passed him on to another county, 
where, in fine, he was apprenticed to a 
grocer. When this startling news spread 
abroad, the sexton of the village church 
where so many Kawdons lay surely expected 
that such disgrace would wake the whole 
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proud clan to direful life again. But 
neither the living nor the dead protested. 
The boy served his time, and proved 
himself both thrifty and enterprising. His 
£500 gave him a start. In course of years 
he moved southward, and presently ob- 
, tained a partnership in a great London 
firm. Money poured in, and Rawdon had 
scarcely yet reached middle age when he 
bought the estate of Weybridge, the seat 
of an old family whose tale was very like 
his own. But the pleasures of the country 
did not tempt him from the shop. It is 
probable that the grocer might have died 
there, a bachelor, but the one romantic 
episode of a prosaic existence shortly befell. 
A pale and delicate old man replied to 
his advertisement for a foreign clerk, and 
he begged so eagerly for the place that 
Rawdon overlooked the weakness of his 
testimonials. For years the Frenchman did 
liis work, growing feebler month by month, 
but complaining not at alL Rawdon was 

B 2 
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kind in his grave way, and at length he 
oflFered the old man a pension for his few 
remaining days. Weakened by illness and 
anxiety, the clerk burst into tears, and 
begged his employer's protection for the 
daughter he was leaving friendless in the 
world. Mr. Kawdon was not a man to 
promise lightly. He visited the poor lodg- 
ing to see the girl for whom his aid was 
asked. One glance of her hazel eyes found 
the grocer's heart, and within a very few 
weeks Marie's father had no more occasion 
for anxiety on her account. He suffered a 
little, however. His parents, like so many 
more, had fled from the days of Terror, 
but they had not the luck to dip in that 
Pactolus which flowed at the Kestoration. 
Representing a family of no small account, 
whose younger branch had recovered much 
of its possessions, the Marquis de Perouac 
came very near starvation. At his death, 
the trifling sum allowed by the Count de 
Perouac was discontinued, and the son 
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found employment in Rawdon's shop, whilst 
the grand-daughter Marie earned a few poor 
shillings by needlework. 

The old man lived to see a quiet wed- 
ding, and to touch French soil once more. 
Upon his deathbed, he spoke hesitatingly 
to Rawdon about leavinof trade. The old 
shop had been a home to him, but, said 
he, " a woman's position is diflFerent." Mr. 
Rawdon understood very well, though most 
persons would see the distinction in an 
opposite light. It was hard to surrender 
his own interest, but he did it. The wed- 
ding tour was prolonged until the heir of 
the Rawdons of Rawdonshaugh could again 
take his place before the world as a country 
gentleman. At Weybridge, two years after, 
was born to him a son christened Pier 
Marie, and his wife died in childbed. 

These events roused a stir in the neigh- 
bourhood. Rawdon the grocer, a married 
man, though claiming thirty-two quarterings 
of nobility, and never a stain or doubt on 
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his escutcheon — though reputed to possess 
ten thousand a year — was necessarily and 
properly cut by the county. Its opinion, 
deliberate and unalterable, was finely syllo- 
gised by Mr. Latham, heir to the grand 
property of that ilk, and member, of course. 
"If a man's a grocer," said he, when it 
was announced that the purchaser of Wey- 
bridge was coming to reside there, "he 
can't be a gentleman ; if he's a gentleman, 
he couldn't be a grocer." The delicacy of 
the unconditional mood was vastly admired. 
"It's his great facility in grammar which 
gives James his standing in the House," 
said little Mrs. Latham ; and, as usual, no 
one could be sure whether she was laughing 
at her lord or no. This verdict of the shire 
was not to be altered by the husband's 
quiet virtues, or the wife's fascination. 

But when Marie died, Eawdon the grocer 
became Mr. Raw;don of Weybridge, the 
widower. It was then recollected that no 
one could dispute his pedigree, that his 
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wealth lay beyond question, visible to the 
whole country-side, on hill and meadow, 
night and day, frank winds blowing over 
and the candid sun shining on it A power- 
ful squadron came into the field, who had 
not hitherto taken an active part in the 
discussion. The mothers of the county 
began to move, and the daughters thereof. 
Once more council was held in the house 
of Latham, and Lady Blenchley then and 
there took up her parable. 

" Mr. Eawdon was very fond of her, they 
say, and there must be a depth of good 
feeling in a man who suflFers so acutely. I 
think he sets an excellent example. He is 
comparatively young— not much over forty 
I understand. Blenchley says that the 
Weybridge rental has even increased. Do 
you know whether that property is entailed ? 
The poor child is said to be sickly, and 
there are so many risks, even with a 
mother's care. Blenchley says he would 
not feel easy if he had only one son." 
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" I think/' said Mrs. Lambert, the rector's 
wife, " that your ladyship would not regret 
any attention paid to Mr. Eawdon. We 
have known him from the first, of course, 
and I can assure your ladyship that he is 
a thoroughly good and Christian person. 
His wife, poor thing" (here Mrs. Lambert 
touched her eyes), "was angelic. You are 
aware that she was Protestant?" 

"Mr. Rawdon gives £200 a year to 
the Hunt, I believe. And he is really 
very nice-looking for his age," observed 
Lady George Fieldfare, with the boldness 
of a widow. 

"And he was bom at Rawdonshaugh," 
interposed Miss Crugers, the genealogist. 

"Darcy happened to speak to him a 
year ago, and it was only yesterday he 
declared that a man more thoroughly 
presentable he had never met," mur- 
mured Mrs. Ashton, who owned a hive 
of children, all queens and drones. 

"Mr. Ashton must be right, if he has 
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taken twelve months to mature his 
opinion," said sarcastic Mrs. Latham. 
"But what steps can we take now?" 

"Oh, the men must call, and do as 
well as they can," replied Lady George 
decisively. 

The young ladies also held their council. 
One, of course, quoted the antique custom 
of Brittany, which permitted a damoiseau 
to hang his sword in the parish church, 
imtil, by hook or by crook, the fisheries 
or the wool trade, he had earned enough 
to mount it decently. 

" A pretty display of learning, my dear," 
objected Miss Rivers ; " but this worthy man 
didn't hang up his sword — ^indeed, I am 
sure the bishop would not allow any such 
tomfoolery. A grocer's weapons of ofience 
are sand-bags and mixing-sticks." 

" How dreadful you are, Grace ; of course, 
nobody has a sword now-a-days." 

" Oh, Milly," cried a little sister, " Cousin 
Alfred has, and I saw you kissing it yester- 
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day ! " Conversation was interrupted until 
the uninitiated one had been removed. 

"Of course MiUy is right." sighed Miss 
Ashton. "Men don't wear swords and 
things, and so there's no beautiful romance 
in life." 

"The Heraldry book says, you know. 
Bong sang ne ae pert pas ! " 

"Oh doesn't it?" cried practical Miss 
Eivers. "The Morleys are good blood, if 
a^j of us are, but when poor Harriet ran 
away with the tutor, she lost herself so 
completely that I have never been able to 
find her since I " 

" You may be as sarcastic as you please, 
Grace, but I heard papa say thatv it is part 
of woman's mission to refine these rich 
parvenus who are springing up all round 
us." 

"And who would not like to refine 
Weybridge ! " exclaimed Miss Eivers, clasp- 
ing her hands enthusiastically. 

So the county made overtures to Mr. 
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Rawdon, which he courteously passed by. 
The county was oflFended and astonished, 
as each new assailant of the recluse made 
his charge and withdrew, baffled. But Mr. 
Rawdon's position changed. His manner 
of declining intimacy gave no excuse, had 
such been wished, for ignoring him again. 
And in this amphibious condition the master 
of Weybridge remained, acknowledged by 
society, though mixing not therein. 

Comfort was long in finding Mr. Rawdon, 
but as years passed, bringing strength and 
beauty to his child, the bereaved man 
turned with passionate love towards this 
link which bound him to his dead wife. 
The boy was eminently lovable. Though 
quick to anger under a sense of wrong, and 
slow to forgive an injury until it was 
acknowledged and atoned, he had a dis- 
position so frank and unsuspecting that 
his fits of passion were rare. The servants 
were his slaves, especially the pretty ones, 
and the feeling of servants towards a child 
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is no bad test of his character. It was 
Piers grave misfortune to have no com- 
panion of his own age. One acquaintance 
he had indeed, little Swejm Garrow, who 
lived at the Rectory with Mr. Lambert; 
but the boys fought with such determina- 
tion that they seldom were allowed to be 
together. Till his eighth birthday. Pier 
ruled a little kingdom all alone. 

Mr. Rawdon was utterly unfitted to train 
such a nature. A gentleman in every in- 
stinct, narrowed by circumstances into the 
form of an honest, god-fearing worshipper 
of routine, he could not even understand 
this boy. Sitting on his father's knee, 
listening to the moralities which have served 
so many generations. Pier sometimes de- 
livered himself in a manner that confounded 
the paternal wisdom. He would gravely 
revolve in his young intelligence the. moral 
stone which should stand to him in lieu 
of bread, and propound some monstrous 
question. Mr. Rawdon was not quick of 
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thought, and eight years passed before he 
thoroughly comprehended that this was 
no common child he had begotten. An 
incident of the class just referred to brought 
him rather suddenly to a conclusion. With- 
out more loss of time, a note was de- 
spatched, inviting Mr. and Mrs. Lambert 
to dine and consult. "Bring little Sweyn 
with you," added Mr. Rawdon in a post- 
script. " He can stay the night with Pier, 
if you approve." 

In the mean while, the boy dismissed 
deeply balanced in his mind the respective 
pleasures of fishing and bathing on this 
summer afternoon. The low green hills 
which bounded Weybridge were quivering in 
heat, and he remembered with ecstasy how 
cool and black the water lay beneath the 
beech trees at the upper pool. But along 
the valley on which he looked, the stream 
was sparkling through gaps of alder and 
willow like a rosary of diamonds. Undecided 
he strolled on, through the ancient shrubbery 
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of holly and Irish yew, beneath the nursery 
windows, to the stable-yard. A lovely 
child was this little Pier. When he rode 
forth with Ben, his private groom, every 
woman turned to smile at the slender figure^ 
sitting so upright and assured, looking 
straight in front with keen amber eyes. 
His expression was firm, and his features 
moulded, at an age when most children are 
a mere congeries of roundnesses. The 
county people he recognized with a stately 
little bow. When they stopped to kiss him, 
a temptation irresistible at times, he endured 
the ceremony like a monarch courteous but 
bored. Young ladies called him Prince 
Camaralzaman. 

When he appeared in the stable-yard, 
the big dogs shook their chains and barked 
with joy, the little terriers and pups came 
bounding from the shadow. But the men 
were engaged. Under the stable wall they 
sat, grooms, coachman, and under-gardeners, 
listening open-mouthed to a stalwart com- 
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rade, whose gaiters and velveteens betrayed 
the gamekeeper. Little Pier advanced as 
eagerly as dignity permits, hoping to hear of 
a monstrous fish seen that morning amongst 
the reeds and water-lilies of the big pond 
on the hill, or of an abnormal bird, a 
weasel, or perhaps a badger. But he found 
the keeper eloquent upon another theme. 

" Her didn't break out dang'rous, not at 
first, ye know,'' he was saying, whilst a 
rough ash stick added force to his periods ; 
"the wench only seemed a bit queer-like, 
and moithered a good bit in her head. But 
this morning her begun a screaming and a 
tearing, as 'twas terrible to hear her in my 
house. They'd all as they could do to keep 
her ofi* of the old man, old Smithers, as she 
was so fond on. Her come at him with a 
knife, her did that ! " 

"Aye, they mostly set on the folks 
they was fondest on," said one of the 
listeners. 

"Well, they got her oflF of him, though 
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Smithers he was badly cut about the 
hands, and they tied her neck and heels, 
and locked her i' the back room, that as 
looks on the garden. And there the wench 
is now, a roaring like a mad bull. Eh, it's 
dreadful to go oflF your head a-that'ns.'' 

They all shook their polls, gazing solemnly 
into space. 

" Her'd just kill a man like winkin', and 
all for fun." 

"Mad folks is that strong when the fit's 
on 'em." 

"Smithers," resumed the keeper, "he 
come and axed me to give 'em a hand, 
but I telt him out as I'd see him deed. I ^ 
ain't afeard of living man, nor yet of beast, 
but I doan't like to handle folks as isna 
right. They're like to ghosts, somehow." 

All shook their heads again. 

" You're a big coward, Watson I " cried 
little Pier, shrilly scornful 

"Aye, Master Pier ain't afeard of a 
woman, sane nor simple," said one of the 
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grooms, with a big kugh. " Are ye, Master 
Pier ? " 

"Who are you talking about?" asked 
the child, superbly. 

" Betsy Smithers, as was your wet-nurse. 
Master Pier," said the gamekeeper; "she's 
gone oflF her head, and they've locked her 

up. 

" Poor Betsy 1 WiU they hurt her ? " 

** Like enough, poor thing 1 She's going 
to the asylum to-morrow, and they be 
mortal cruel to poor folks there, I'vjb heerd 
telL" So said the coachman, and ghastly 
stories were recited on this text. Pier list- 
ened in growing wrath. 

"My nurse Betsy — they'll treat her like 
that? They shan't! I say they shan't! 
Where is she?" 

"Locked in the back place at Smithers' 
farm, close by the dairy. They'll not let 
you see her. Master Pier ; and more'n so, 
it would frighten you out o' your seven 
senses. She's the strangest sight ever you 
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seed, from what I hear tell ; her hair's fall 
of flowers, like a play actress, and she 
swells out her throat at' you like a tooad 
for all the world." 

" Hold your deed tongues ! " muttered 
Ben, who but just arrived. " Can't yer see 
how mad young master's growing? He's 
fond o' Betsy Smithers above all, and this 
is enough to gie a lad fits of a night. 
Damn all wagging tongues. Will you come 
with me, Master Pier, to catch trout i' the 
brook ? " 

Readily enough, of course ; and all after- 
noon through he wandered on the banks 
of pretty Weybridge stream, breathlessly 
excited. It was not wide enough for fly- 
fishing, and he who would make closer 
acquaintance with the speckled trout, and 
wriggling "nine-holes," and silvery dace, 
and mottled bull-heads dwelling there must 
betake himself to the antique art of " tick- 
ling." A noble sport is that whilst one 
is young, and rheumatism still a bogey. 
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Marked with the whitest stone were those 
childish days of mine, when I dabbled all 
the summer's afternoon, seeking trout under 
flowery banks, and encircling them with 
restless fingers. Never has the sun shone 
so genially on me, though I have followed 
him from land to land where he glows 
warmest. Meadows have never since ap- 
peared so green, nor water so bright, nor 
weeds so fragrant. I remember now each 
sparkling shallow of the brooklet which 
flowed beneath my home, and each shadowy 
hole where the big fish lay. Milk-white in 
spring, glowing red in autumn, the haw- 
thorns lined its banks, alternate with black 
alders, and willows shivering. The faint 
odour of the night-shade fills my nostrils. 
Many a time, by lovely waters far away, 
I have longed with a sick pain to tread 
once more those sweet English meadows, 
and rest there for ever. 

Weybridge brook held many strange 
creatures besides fish, and Ben's instructions 
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were to bring them all to light. Under the 
pebbles and in holes of mossy roots were 
cray-fish, which swam backwards, and per- 
formed many curious feats. Then there 
were semi-fish, like animated horsehairs, 
which Pier verily believed them; — had not 
Watson's brother kept a grey horsehair in 
a bottle till it took life? Caddis- worms 
dwelt in a cavern of sticks and stones, and 
there were shrimps, and boat-flies, and 
water-beetles, and spiders with a red- velvet 
cross upon their backs, and innumerable 
smaU monsters, most of which bit. 

"Aren't they brave," said Pier, sucking 
his slender finger, "these little tiny boat- 
flies? They bite me when I touch them, 
and yet Fm ten million times bigger than 
them. Don't you think men are the most 
cowardly things alive, Ben?" 

This was a view that honest groom had 
not been trained to contemplate. He an- 
swered vaguely, " There's a many puzzling 
circumstances in Nature, Master Pier." 
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All the afternoon they wandered by the 
stream — Ben in the water, and Pier on the 
bank. "Fn kep' him out of mischief so 
far/' thought the former to himself, as he 
led the way home; "but he'll be rare an' 
mad about Betsy Smithers when he recol- 
lects. rU give nurse a wink to mind him." 
But when they got in, Ben was ordered 
instantly to mount, and fetch the doctor to 
a sick housemaid ; so the hint was forgotten. 
Pier, rejoicing in his load of sheeny trout, 
carried them to the kitchen for Mr. 
Lambert's entertainment. 

The rector and his wife duly arrived, 
bringing their little charge, Sweyn Gaxrow. 
He was a child about seven years old, fair- 
haired, very high-spirited, always ready to 
kiss or fight. Pier submitted to a great 
deal of bullying from his junior, but dis- 
putes would arise sometimes, and there 
was not so much difference in strength as 
to make a combat unfair. Little Sweyn 
would hold his breath so resolutely, if Pier 
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refused to fight, that the boy consented 
in alarm. But they were very fond of each 

« 

other, and rapturously pleased to meet when 
permitted. One of their keenest joys was 
to sit peacefully side by side, and imagine 
the atrocities they would commit upon each 
other when " grown up." 

Mr. Eawdon was a stickler for early 
hours, and he sent the children to bed at 
dinner-time. So soon as the nurse's foot- 
steps had died away, Pier sat up and 
called — 

"Little Sweyn, are you afraid of any- 
thing ? ". 

" Tm not a bit afraid of you," lisped he, 
always ready for battle. 

" I don't want to fight you, darling little 
SwejTi. Are you afraid of people who 
have gone off their heads?" 

" No I '' very indignantly. 

" What do people do who have gone off 
their heads?" 

"I don't know," answered the little 
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hero, his fair face flushed red; *'but Tm 
not afraid of them." 

Pier was vague himself, but he replied, 
''They come out all over feathers, little 
Sweyn, and they swell out their throats 
like a toad, and they bite your fingers." 

This terrific description produced instant 
results. Sweyn jumped out of bed, and 
ran to the attack, little milk-teeth clenched, 
and blue eyes shining like lamps. Pier 
hurried out on the other side, and de- 
manded a parley. 

" How dare you think me a coward, you 
great elepham ? " Sweyn stammered, trying 
to reach his foe. " Fll kill you, and pinch 
the inside of your arms ! " 

Forgiveness was granted on a proper 
apology. Then they sat in their night- 
gowns on the edge of the bed, and held 
council. 

" My nurse Betsy has gone off her head, 
and they've tied her hands and feet, and 
locked her up ; and to-morrow they'll take 
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her to be beaten, unless some one lets her 
out. Tm going to let her out/' 

" Yes, of course," said little Sweyn, look- 
ing in his friend's face, and taJ^ing his hand. 

"We'll get through the window of the 
day nursery, and slip over the roof of the 
tool-house, and climb down through the 
hollies; I know the way. You get your 
hands pricked, but it doesn't hurt much." 

They dressed in prodigious haste, but 
quiet as mice. Then Pier opened the 
creaking window, which was of that ancient 
model called a casement. Over the tops 
of the hollies and the yews the lawn could 
be seen, glowing red in the level sun-rays. 
Long blue shadows fell across it from the 
bordering limes. No sound arose save the 
evening call of the corncrake in the 
meadows; not even the small scullery- 
maid, who nightly met her faithful stable- 
man in this secluded comer, was about. 

"AU's well, Uttle Sweyn!" Pier whis- 
pered. "Watch how I go down the tiles* 
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This yellow moss will bear your feet, but 
if you slip there's no danger — ^the holly 
branches will catch you." 

"Danger I *' repeated the superb little 
fellow. 

With some scratches the descent was 
accomplished; then, hand in hand, they 
hurried, breathless with excitement, through 
the damp, green arcade of the ancient 
shrubbery. 

"I see a nest," whispered Sweyn, "in 
the yew." 

This discovery delayed them, for, mag- 
nanimous as Pier might feel towards his 
poor nurse, it was beyond human resolution 
to pass a new nest uninvestigated. Just as 
he softly introduced his hand, a warning 
"hush" froze him. Sweyn crept into the 
shadow, and they remained stock-still, one 
beneath, one on a bough. Presently foot- 
steps and low voices, which Sweyn's ears 
had caught, sounded closer and closer. In 
the arch of dark foliage two forms ap- 
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peared — ^that of the grave and serious coach- 
man, that of the discreet nurse. The 
serious coachman had his arm about the 
discreet nurse, and was whispering such 
sweetness in her ear, under cover of the 
yew's black shadow, that she was con- 
strained to murmur, " Get out with your 
nonsense, do, Mr. Jones." To which gentle 
rebuke Mr. Jones made reply fitting, no 
doubt, and the pair walked slowly on. 

" How many ? It's a blackbird's, isn't 
it?" whispered little Sweyn. 

"Yes; four young ones, nearly fledged," 
Pier answered joyfully. " If nurse catches 
us she daren't tell, for I know she's engaged 
to Simpson." 

" You won't tell of them, Pier ? " 

"If you were bigger, little Sweyn, I'd 
put your head in that rain-tub until you 
turned blue." 

"You wouldn't — ^you wouldn't I I'd stick 
onions in your eyes, and cook you in the 
green-house fire." 
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They came near a quarrel, but Pier apolo- 
gized humbly, and they proceeded, hand in 
hand, to the ancient yew, which stood, all 
black and weirdly and solemn, at the end 
of the kitchen garden. Behind it was a 
hole, hidden with furze and pea-rices, 
whereby Pier often escaped. They crept 
through and reached the fields. 

The dappled cows were lounging from the 
gate, after their evening visit to the farm. 
Green and still and holy the meadow 
looked, as the boys crouched waiting till 
the cowherd withdrew. Then at top speed 
they galloped across the open, climbed the 
opposite * fence, and reached the water- 
meadow, through which ran the brook. 
An irresistible temptation of king-cups and 
meadow-sweet, and pale, pink milkmaids, 
delayed them here awhile. 

Muddy and wet, but bearing each a 
nosegay of marsh-flowers, they regained 
the path and crossed the stream, where 
golden tassels and flowery catkins were 
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added to their treasure. Upon the culvert 
they were once more detained by the appari- 
tion of a crowd of minnows, fleeing before 
some unseen monster. But at length the 
shadow of a bam was gained, on the 
other side of which lay the small village 
street. 

Sweyn advised a dash across ; Pier recom- 
mended a detour by the keeper's cottage. 

"I won't hide/' whispered Sweyn, vehe- 
mently. 

"We shall be like Red Indians on the 
war-path," suggested Pier, and the argu- 
ment was irresistible. 

Creeping under the hawthorns and 
maples, they stole forward, described a 
half-circle by the stile, crossed the road, 
and at length, all breathless, their hearts 
beating loud and eyes brightened, they 
stood under cover of the garden fence. 

The boys peered awhile through gaps in 
the quick-set. All was still. They forced 
their small bodies through, with many a 
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scratch and rent. Pier knew the farm- 
house well, having explored it many times 
before the increasing eccentricity of his 
nurse obliged Mr. Eawdon to part with 
her. Easily, therefore, he singled out the 
low window of the room where Betsy was 
confined. He called " Nurse Betsy " under 
the casement, but there was no answer. 
Then he stood against the wall, and little 
Sweyn climbed on his shoulders to recon- 
noitre. 

"There's a woman lying all huddled 
up," he whispered. 

"Is the window fastened?" Pier asked 
eagerly. 

It was not. Close by stood an empty 
barrel. They rolled it underneath, set it 
on end, and with difficulty he climbed upon 
it. Betsy made no sign in answer to his 
cautious whispers. He slipped through the 
casement, and Sweyn followed. They stood 
still for a time, oppressed by the silence 
and the awful heap before them. No sound 
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was in the house, save a low murmur as 
of some one reading in a distant room. 
The floor was littered with crushed blos- 
soms — pansies, sweet-williams, and red 
daises. In poor Betsy's yellow hair they 
were twined, a withering garland. She did 
not seem even to breathe, and her face 
was hidden. 

" Is she dead ? " muttered Sweyn, white 
with awe. 

*^ Nurse, nurse ! '* whispered Pier, draw- 
ing closer. He put his hand upon her 
shoulder, still calling. Then slowly the 
woman lifted her head, and shook back 
her pretty hair. The face she raised was 
deathly pale, streaked with smears of 
blood. Her eyes were unnaturally wide, 
with no speculation in their glare, but 
her mouth twisted rapidly. Pier drew 
back with a scream, and Sweyn cried out, 
" Oh, she is dead, and I am afraid of 
her ! " But he kept his place, and raised 
no alarm. 
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" Nurse Betsy, don't you know us ? 
I'm your little Master Pier, come to set 
you free." 

Then the madness broke out. Low and 
soft at first she repeated, *' Master Pier 
— Master Pier I " but gradually her cry 
grew faster and faster, higher and shriller, 
till it was a frantic yell — '* Master Pier ! 
Master Pier ! " 

The children fell back in terror at this 
demon they had raised. She moved no 
muscle of her body, nor turned her horrid 
eyes, but lying there, cramped up, she 
shrieked the name without intermission, 
so fast as to dizzy their brains. Little 
Garrow burst into tears of fright, but 
he pulled his knife out, and handed it, 
sobbing, " Be quick, dear Pier ! Some one 
is at the door." 

The other did not tremble less, but he 
ran to cut his nurse's bonds, and they 
caught him searching for them amongst 
torn garments and silky hair. Of course 
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the ehildren were arrested and sent home 
in the midst of a crowd of villagers uncer- 
tain whether to cheer or scold. Mr. Rawdon 
was equally perplexed when they came to 
interrupt him over his wine. The boys were 
sent to bed again, and the council of three 
resumed the discussion of their future. 

Mr. Rawdon had been telling the in- 
cident which caused him to summon his 
friends. It was that excellent gentle- 
man's habit to dilate every day upon 
some moral question, and the morning's 
theme had been story-telling. Pier had 
never even shirked the truth in aU his 
Ufe, so there was no personal application. 
But Mr. Rawdon explained the sin of lying 
carefully, and his son listened. Afterwards 
came one of those terrible questions which 
disturbed the paternal moralist. 

"Yes," said Pier, "but why is it 

" Because those who tell stories never 
go to heaven." 
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Pier thought awhile, and replied, "But 
that isn't a reason, papa. I think it's 
very mean and selfish, too, always counting 
what you're going to get by being good. 
Why is it wrong?" 

Pier was dismissed as a bad boy. 

The rector said, upon hearing this 
story, " There's no harm at all in that 
speech. It's easy enough for any one 
used to children to know what Pier meant, 
and I respect him for the idea. The fact 
is, Mr. Rawdon, that it needs a rather 
painful operation to understand a child's 
mind, if Mrs. Lambert will allow me to 
say so. Pier is a noble little fellow, but 
he ought to go to school." 

Then came the discovery of the boys' 
escapade, which confirmed Mr. Lambert 
in his opinion. 

" But a child can't go to school at 
eight yeaxs old," said the fether. 

" He must, if he can't stay at home." 

" I will make a proposition," Mrs. Lam- 
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bert broke in. "We have been keeping 
these children apart, and they are both 
growing up very troublesome. Trust Pier 
to me for a few days. Arabella says that 
if they saw each other oftener they would 
not fight, and I have a great confidence 
in Arabella's judgment. It would solve 
all the difl&culty if they could be brought 
up together." 

Mr. Rawdon was not so guileless as to 
overlook that this course would also put 
a very round sum in the rector's pocket 
yearly, but that was no consideration. 
Pier went back with Sweyn next day, and 
stayed a week. The experiment was quite 
successful, but Mrs. Lambert disclaimed 
any but the smallest • share therein. 

"It's all due to Arabella's cleverness," 
she said. "The dear girl knows by in- 
stinct when they feel mischievous, and 
interests them until they get good again." 

" Mrs. Lambert does not exaggerate," 
observed her husband. " Arabella is a 
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domestic TaUejnrand, and she finds all the 
pleasure of high diplomacy in counter- 
acting the evil inclinations of these chU- 
dren. It's as good as a play to watch, 
I assure you." 

Arabella Carey was Mrs. Lambert's 
daughter by a first husband, a soft, plump, 
smiling girl of sixteen. She had sleepy 
black eyes, with very thick white lids, a 
face rather pretty than not, and a cha- 
racter of unquestioned amiability. Her 
mother had always persisted that Ara- 
bella's judgment was miraculous, but no- 
body believed her, though the rector 
did not contradict. The servants hinted 
that their young mistress was even too 
clever. 

Mr. Rawdon, delighted to see his child 
in good hands which could manage him, 
intrusted Pier to Arabella's special charge. 
She smiled, blushed, and accepted. In the 
course of a very few months such striking 
progress was visible in the education of 
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both boys, that Mr. Rawdon doubled the 
handsome allowance he already made. For 
the care of Sweyn Garrow the rector was 
granted a large sum, and he began to lay 
by money fast. Pier's father never missed 
a day in visiting his son, and he had 
many opportunities of seeing with what 
skiU Arabella curbed his headstrong nature. 
Gratitude took a substantial form with him 
and her jewel-box began to be talked of. 
In this household Pier spent four years. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

FROM NURSERY TO COLLEGE. 

When Pier was twelve years old, and 
Swejm eleven, Mr. Lambert suddenly died. 
This misfortune caused them to be sent 
to a public school, where several lads from 
their county were being educated. In a 
very few hours young Latham, son of Sir 
James Latham already mentioned, made 
insinuations which demanded notice. Pier 
challenged him, and they fought until 
Latham fell upon a stone, and was hora 
de combat The rector's teaching did him 
credit, for both boys were placed in a class 
above their years. 

Whilst Latham wore a bandage round 
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his head the friends treated him with 
grave politeness, but in a fortnight the last 
trace of his mishap had disappeared. Then 
Garrow carried a challenge, which was ac- 
cepted, and for an hour the boys fought 
again. Latham succumbed. . Most people 
remembe rthe formal words which termin- 
ate a school-fray. The victor asks, **Do 
you give in ? " An answer " Yes " puts an 
end to the business. But when Latham 
failed to come up to time. Pier omitted 
this formality. Leaning on Sweyn's arm, he 
withdrew, to wash his cut face and hands. 

Again there was peace until the last 
bruise had worn away; then Garrow made 
his third appearance, with solemnity, and 
delivered the message. Latham protested 
against this vendetta, of a sort unusual 
amongst English boys. "You can stop it 
when you like," returned Garrow, But the 
other wished neither to fight nor apologize. 
Upon this report the challenger came on 
the scene. 
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"Do you refuse to meet me, Mr. 
Latham?'' he asked, with scrupulous 
politeness. 

"I have fought you twicfe," muttered 
the victim, sulkily. 

" Then, my good fellow, you are a coward, 
and this is how cowards are treated." He 
twisted his foe suddenly round, and admin- 
istered the deadly kick. 

For the third time they joined, but 
Latham had no heart in it. In the midst 
of the struggle appeared that Neptune of 
the school, the prefect. Mr. Morley was 
a most unhandsome dignitary. He had a 
face scarred and discoloured with small 
pox, his whiskers, though precocious, were 
scanty, and his figure was squat. A soft- 
ness in the large vacant eyes, and lines 
of good nature about the mouth, alone 
saved the prefect from downright ugliness. 
Pier had not hitherto been brought into 
contact with him, having his orbit as yet 
far beneath the personal notice of a being 
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SO high-placed; but Morley had remarked 
the two new boys, whose look was so bright 
and spirits so high. 

He viewed the troubled scene with 
sublime composure. Pier gave no atten- 
tion, for it was not unusual for the prefects 
to countenance a mill particularly interest- 
ing. But Latham's friends, glad of the 
excuse, withdrew their man. When Eawdon 
objected, the prefect said, 

"Come with me, youngster; I want to 
have a talk."' 

There was no appeal from this command. 
Pier put on his coat, and followed indig- 
nantly; Sweyn took his arm. 

"I said I wanted to speak to youl^ said 
Morley, glancing at their uninvited com- 
panion. 

"My friend wants to speak to me also 
it seems,'' returned Pier, with a clash of 
his teeth. 

" Will you be good enough to grant me 
a few moments' private conversation, Mr. 
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Rawdon?" asked the prefect, ceremoni- 
osuly. 

" I shall not be long/' said Pier to his 
friend, who fell back. 

"You have fought Latham twice before 
this they tell me," Morley began. 

"He has not apologized." 

"Have you asked him?" 

" No." 

** Perhaps you are not anxious to give 
him a chance ? " 

" No, Tm not 1 " 

"You would rather go on knocking him 
about ? " 

" He may knock me about, he's older 
and bigger. He called my father the 
Weybridge grocer ! " 

" He was a grocer, wasn't he ? " 

" Yes. I'm not ashamed of that. Rawdon 
of Rawdonshaugh can do what he likes." 

"Then why so deadly hard on young 
Latham ? " 

"If a man wants to insult another, it 
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doesn't matter much what his words are. 
There may be as much offence meant in 
'good morning' as in an oath. That's 
why I don't care for an apology." 

"You think that honour is only to be 
absolved by the human sacrifice?" 

"I think that any one who insults me 
shall be sorry for it. What's an apology 
to Latham? Why, he hasn't even the 
gentlemanly instinct to see that I should 
be shut up ! But I expect he begins to 
be sorry." 

"There's something to be said for your 
notion. A man must be a very bold and 
ingenious cad now-a-days to push insult 
beyond the limits covered by an apology. 
Better not ask for it, perhaps, but smite 
him. However, Latham has been punished 
enough. Let the enmity drop, and embrace 
a new friendship." 

" Latham and I could never be friends ! " 

" I did not mean Latham, but myself." 

" You, Mr. Morley ? " 
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" If you think me worthy." 

" Why, sir, I am only in the third class." 

"That is a diflSiculty, of course. We 
must get you into the first as soon as 
possible." 

" So the boys became friends, and Morley 
so urged and pushed his proUg^^ that when 
he himself left school for Oxford Pier had 
actually climbed "into the first." Sweyn 
was very far behind in the school. He 
had talent enough and energy enough, 
but the student's laurels did not tempt 
him. 

A favourite with all whose regards he 
would have accepted. Pier Eawdon had five 
hundred well-wishers, and fifty timorous 
foes ; but I need mention only one amongst 
the whole number. Jonas Davis, a small, 
. red-haired boy, had some influence upon 
Rawdon's career. Upon entering the school 
he was placed in Garrow's class, and that 
aristocrat gave him the contemptuous name 
of "Fagin." Jonas went to the master. 
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who dismissed his complaint, and Garrow 
promised him a "licking." In dreadful 
fright he consulted his form-fellow, who, 
for a sovereign and a new knife, undertook 
to get him oflf. This business-like youth 
was one of Rawdon's zealous worshippers, 
and rather a favourite. He scribbled a note 
and passed it from hand to hand through 
the "Long Room Classical," wherein the 
mediation of Pier was entreated, for reasons 
of state. The moment school broke up 
Jonas was led to his protector, who scorn- 
fully promised to save him. And he did 
so, earning Oriental volubility of gratitude. 

Mrs. Lambert and Arabella, meanwhile, 
led a roving existence, of which they tired 
at length. The latter, a well-grown young 
lady of twenty-four, decided to return to 
Weybridge, and Mr. Rawdon gave them, on 
easy terms, a cottage just outside the park. 
The ladies gradually acquired a certain in- 
fluence, not abused, and perceptible only 
to the son of the house. He had never 
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liked Arabella, though she seemed to feel 
for him one of those motherly affections 
which became a well-bred young lady of 
twenty-four towards a handsome boy of 
sixteen. The silent and watchful intelli- 
gence by which his childhood had been 
ruled was not lost in disuse. Pier wished 
to go abroad with Morley, now a grave 
aspirant for honours. Mr. Eawdon did 
not approve, but he gave way suddenly. 
At the end of the long vacation, Pier was 
not a bit tired of foreign ways, and he 
begged to remain abroad until his matricu- 
lation. This was refused, and then granted. 
The boy had no doubt to whose intercession 
he owed these favours, and he wrote to 
Arabella, thanking her. She did not reply. 
The tour was prolonged accordingly, but 
it came to an end very near the tragic. 
Whilst staying at Florence, Morley aw^oke 
one morning in his calm and peaceful bed 
to learn that his charge had fought a duel, 
and had received a bullet in his arm. They 
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returned to England as soon as he could 
travel. Mr. Eawdon knew nothing of this 
incident, but Pier found a difference in him. 
He was not less affectionate, but he was ill- 
at-ease with his son. The latter dared not 
inquire very closely, remembering several 
escapades .which might have reached the 
strict old gentleman ; — not disgraceful 
escapades, but such as, he admitted it 
with contrition, would distress his father. 
But when he gently sounded his way, Mr. 
Eawdon seemed unconscious. Several of 
the old servants had been pensioned off. 
Ben remained, hearty and devoted as ever ; 
he had much to tell about the ladies' doings, 
but Pier would not listen. They made 
themselves very pleasant, and he was glad 
that his father should have companions, 
Then Garrow arrived from his uncle's place, 
and all went merry as could be. 

The county began to talk about young 
Rawdon. He knew little and cared less; 
but Sweyn, of course, was familiar with the 
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great ones of the neighbourliood. One day 
he carried a report of Mr. Rawdon's engage- 
ment to Mrs. Lambert. With infinite 
delicacy Pier took this news to his father. 
In the generosity of youth and strength, 
he pitied the lonely old man, who had no 
resources in himself, and cared nothing for 
rural pleasures. 

"Don't think of me, father,'' he said, 
"if Mrs. Lambert makes you happy; I 
shall certainly love her." 

**Then you would not object to my 
marrying again ? " asked Mr. Rawdon, 
eagerly. 

"I could not object to anything you 
did, sir; and if you marry Mrs. Lambert, 
don't grudge a portion for Arabella on my 
account. You mustn't marry the family, 
you know," he added, laughii^g. 

No more was said. The summer passed, 
and the two boys matriculated at St. 
Aldate's. 

The fellows of that ancient college, which 
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we call St. Ole's, were still seated round 
their Common Room fire, though it was 
nearly midnight. The Dons of a working 
college are late sitters generally — ^that is, 
they used to be, for the Oxford Pier 
Rawdon knew is extinct. In those days, 
when men had done their life's work, hard 
work too, they loved to rest at ease beside 
the nectar. 

There are those who believe that the 
discussions of a Common Room are learned 
as the talkers, that the scientific theories 
of the day are tested, the last suggestion 
of Teutonic scholarship reviewed, oppos- 
ing systems of politics loftily debated. 
They are those who will believe anything. 
The Common Room of St. Aldate's was 
composed of men quite able, and indeed 
ready, to enter on these subjects at a proper 
season ; but the proper season, as they 
thought, was not in those jovial hours 
between hall and bedtime. Already in- 
deed there were men of the new school 
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amongst them, persons of uncertain birth 
and doubtful manners, promoted, so to 
speak, from the ranks. As yet these were 
only two, — ^Danvers the Bursar, and Car- 
penter, one of the most successful tutors, — 
men not easily put down, but overruled 
generally by the good taste and easy 
humour of their fellows. The talk mostly 
ran upon University scandals, with a par- 
ticular fancy for the tattle of their own 
college. Now and then, towards the small 
hours, la politique militante was introduced, 
or the conversation took a turn towards 
speculative theology. But all these men, 
saving the pair mentioned, had been taught 
to " drop the shop " in the Common Room. 
Drapers, I suppose, do not price their house- 
hold linen, nor play at shops with the olive 
branches. 

"We seem to have a nice lot of fresh- 
men this term," said the Dean to his 
neighbour. 

" Oh, freshmen are always nice !" replied 
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Danvers. "Papa has given them a new 
suit of clothes, and mamma has washed 
their faces, and Susan has curled their hair." 

"Why," exclaimed the cheery old chief, 
who declined to recognize new fashions, 
and sit, dignified but lonely, in his dark 
old house, "it seems only a month or two 
since you and your friend Carpenter were 
freshmen ! " 

"Time flies fast with us," said that 
gentleman ; " but we don't keep pace with 
the age. A more precocious set of young 
jackanapes than those the Dean admires I 
never saw. Do any of you know the name 
of a tall young fellow, with yellow eyes, 
who has an offensive way of staring ? " 

" Er, I know whom you mean," said 
Danvers, a thick -browed, heavy-jowled 
man. " He chums with another freshman, 
light-haired also, and indeed equally offen- 
sive. His name is Rawdon, and his father 
is a grocer somewhere." 

"That's what we've come to in St. 
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Aldate's ! " cried Carpenter. " To counten- 
ance a fraud by writing a grocer down as 
Armigero/' 

" Your facts are wrong, gentlemen 1 " 
said the chief. "Mr. Rawdon's father is 
the only son of Colonel Rawdon of 
Rawdonshaugh, the oldest family in my 
own county. I understand, however, that 
he has made a fortune by trade." 

"Then I don't see that Mr. Bursar's 
statement is incorrect. But it matters not 
at all whether the elder Rawdon is a grocer 
or a prince of the north country. The son's 
manner is impertinent." 

" If you have really a complaint against 
him, Mr. Danvers, you had better lay it 
officially before the Common Room," said 
the chief, stiffly. 

"I shall be very much mistaken if 
Rawdon does not appear before us in no 
long time. I judge badly of freshmen who 
imitate the liberty of a man in his third 
year." 

E 2 
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The Vice-Principal, waking from, a doze, 
muttered, 

" When Carpenter was a freshman, he 
used to cap every one who wore a mortar- 
board, even the choristers of St. Mary's." 

" I happened to stand for a moment 
inside the gate when these youths were 
lounging outside, not dressed in academic 
costume. It is impossible to take notice 
of remarks overheard under such circum- 
stances ; — I was reading the Schools' notice, 
of course. But I repeat that their con- 
versation was most insulting." 

" Why, what did they say ? " cried the 
Vice- Principal, now wide awake for mischief. 

" It is not necessary to detail " 

''Oh, yes, it is! Mr. Dean is blushing 
already at the dreadful ideas his fancy 
conjures up." 

"I think," said Dr. Crosby, "that you 
are bound, having gone so»far, to state the 
actual words used. Our imaginations may 
do these boys grave injustice." 
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" Well, then/' cried Carpenter, savagely, 
*'I sacrifice my feelings. Said one to the 
other, Eawdon Tm sure it was, ' That man 
must always live in fear that somebody will 
catch him and shave him, and set him to 
dance to a barrel organ.' What do you 
think of that remark for a nice young 
freshman, Mr. Dean?" 

" I suggest that the Common Room take 
notice of it," exclaimed Danvers. 

" I second that proposal," cried the Vice- 
Principal, who had taken wine enough to 
let the wit out — as usual, alas ! " My bile 
has not been so thoroughly moved within 
me since I heard the pitiful story of a 
cock and a bull. What, Mr. Principal ! a 
fellow of high attainments, whose volumin- 
ous contributions to the learned literature 
of his country is acknowledged even by re- 
tail dealers, admitted a gentleman wherever 
the acts of this University have power — he 
cannot listen for a moment behind our gates 
without hearing a description of himself as 
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ill-natured as a Eussian passport ? And by 
whom is he thus insulted ? By a freshman, 
a class which should walk with eyes down- 
cast. And what manner of freshman ? — one 
with yellow eyes, shameless, and light hair, 
damnable ! By a freshman who lies under 
suspicion of grocery! By a freshman who 
has a friend, as Mr. Bursar so well puts it, 
equally light-haired and — the ergo of the 
schools — and equally oflFensive ! I say, sir, 
that this matter should be put before the 
Hebdomadal Council, and I propose that 
this Common Room do pass an act forbid- 
ding any persons whatsoever from listening 
to ribald observations at our gates ! " 

Dan vers and Carpenter both rose. 

*' Dr. Beetle," said the former, stammer- 
ding with passion, " it has long been the mis- 
fortune of this college to own as its most 
responsible official a man who controls 
neither his appetites nor the scurrilous 
moods to which self-indulgence gives rise. 
Every undergraduate in this University 
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tells how thoroughly you are at home in 
scenes where wit of the kind just displayed 
is cherished. The Common Room of St. 
Aldate's is no place for such an exhibition, 
and we shall not return to it until the 
possibility of a repetition is no longer to 
be dreaded. The matter does not cease 
here, nor to-night. This ancient and vener- 
able college shall not longer suffer from 
the drunken — I have said the word! — 
the drunken eccentricities of its Vice- 
Princip.al ! '' 

He withdrew, and most of the others 
followed. 

Doctor Beetle was sobered. He foresaw 
the result of Danvers' report, and he knew 
that though his friends were many, his 
supporters in this cause would be few. 
Those who think to recognize some of my 
characters, will cast back their memory to 
the time when Dr. Beetle reigned in our 
noble college, and mourn with me the 
reckless, brilliant, kind-hearted old man, 
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whom all loved if none respected. He is 
dead long ago, killed by the disgrace of 
his deposition ; whilst his foes flourish 
amain. Would a worse fate had befallen 
those, and he whom they persecuted had 
finished his time peaceably in the pleasant 
rooms looking on the statue. 

So we said ; but years, which bring re- 
sponsibiUty, kill youth^s bUnd enthusiasm. 
With one half of our boyish prayer I still 
sympathize. One may dislike the doers of 
a necessary act ; but poor Doctor Beetle 
had become " impossible." 

So it will be understood that Pier 
Rawdon, who was the immediate cause 
of a great scandal in the college, did not 
enter it under good auspices. He found 
himself suspected from the first by those 
who had a predominant voice in the 
Common Room, after their success in ex- 
pelling Dr. Beetle. The old-fashioned fel- 
lows liked him, but their voice was no 
longer powerful. 
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I am not telling a story of Oxford life, 
engaging as that task would be. Baby 
novelettes, I believe, are my true province, 
something in the style of * Harry and 
his Bearer,' or 'Paul and Virginia.' But 
at this moment the biography of two 
men occupies my time,* and leaves little 
space for their boyhood. The only in- 
cidents of that period worth relating are 
those which bore result in the future. 

The confineme'ht of Oxford proved too 
irksome for Sweyn Garrow. He should 
have undergone a couple of years' travel 
before seeking the arms of Alma Mater. 
I have not mentioned, I think, that this 
fortunate youth was owner of Gaythorpe, 
a fine estate within some miles of Wey- 
bridge, which was let during his minority. 
Sweyn's only surviving guardian was a 
bluff old general, to whom, after twelve 
months at the University, he made a 
proposition, '* Double my allowance," said 
he, " or I will go to the Jews ! " 
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The general told him " to go and be 
damned ! " But his lady had views con- 
nected with her youngest daughter. She 
did not wish to see the boy ruined. After 
a while the guardian was persuaded, and 
Garrow prepared for flight. He had won 
honours at collections, moved to exert 
himself by the weariness of sitting hour 
by hour in hall ; he had won honours 
on the river, which he scarcely valued 
more, being confessedly the strongest man 
in college ; honours in the cricket-field, 
at the pigeon grounds of Iffley, at the 
cover side. But life at Oxford was no 
life for Sweyn. He craved golden joys. 

The friends lay side by side in a punt, 
at the other end of which sat Morley, 
no more regarded with reverence and 
heard with awe, but the tolerated com- 
panion of these gilded youths. Morley 
had not changed in one iota, but the 
promise of boyhood had ripened. His 
supporters expected no less than a Double 
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First, and in the mean while he was favourite 
for the great Wales Exhibition, for which 
Pier had also entered. But, of course, 
there was no interruption in the friendship 
of the rivals. 

Sweyn Garrow broke a long silence. 
" I shall take my name off the books 
to-morrow,'' he said. 

This was not unexpected news. Pier 
gazed upwards, through the golden elm 
leaves to the turquoise sky. 

*' In one month from now," continued 
Sweyn, "I shall stand in the bazaar at 
Cairo. I shall see palm-trees. Pier, and 
real sunshine ! " 

But Pier was watching a gallant dragon- 
fly skim to and fro above the water. 

"Instead of your dull books, I shall 
study the solemn Eastern tongues. For 
this ditch they call a river, I shall see 
the rolling Nile. Whilst your companions 
are the dull dogs we know, I shall live with 
Bedouins, free as the air above us. Come 
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with me, Pier?" His comrade raised a 
lazy hand to intercept a caterpillar hang- 
ing from the tree. " Your father can do 
without you now." 

" Be gentle there, old friend ! If he's 
looking for other comfort, it's my fault." 

" Yours ? There never was a better s(4n, 
or one a father should be more proud of! 

If I were you. Pier, Fd no ! I suppose 

I should do like you. But it will come 
hard to have a stepmother." 

" It's my own fault. If I'd thought 
more of the governor, and amused him, he 
wouldn't have wanted a wife. Don't you 
see that it was my absence in Italy, where 
I was such a hideous young cub, -which did 
the mischief. It's too late now, but I'll 
make the dear old man proud of his son. 
It's not Danvers nor Carpenter that shall 
stop me, nor anybody else, eh, Morley, 
old man." 

" I don't think I can beat you, if you 
choose to work." 
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" And I don't think I can beat you^ if 
youll only take a little play. Put down 
your book, man, and give yourself a 
chance." 

" I know it's only the way which is 
natural to you, but a stranger would believe 
you were trying to ^establish a funk' 
already. What cheeky coolness you boys 
had at school ! " 

But Morley put down his book, and 
then looked eagerly forward. Another punt 
was coming round the bend, poled by the 
stalwart *' champion." A lady sat in the 
stem, and in front of her, upon a little 
camp-stool, a gentleman. The youths re- 
cognized that cramped figure and fluffy hair. 

" The poodle in a punt, by Jove ! " 
whispered Sweyn. "What a pretty girl 
he's got with him." 

By his face Pier saw that Morley knew 
her, and muttered the question. 

" A widow lady, Mrs. Lumley," he 
answered. 
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She was very pretty. Though long out 
of mourning, Mrs. Lumley was not yet 
twenty-five years old, whilst her blonde 
hair and exquisite complexion made her 
seem still younger. Sitting in that unro- 
mantic craft, a punt, even smiling on their 
enemy, she appeared a very siren. Pencils 
of light quivered down through the thick 
branches of the elms, and glittered in her 
hair. Her face was flushed, her blue eyes 
sparkled, in the pleasure of this new 
amusement; for the banks of Cherwell 
were crowded with handsome youths. As 
for the Reverend Mr. Carpenter, his emo- 
tions are grotesquely visible. Dishevelled 
he was, from ceaseless arranging of his 
light hair. His eyes were open with love, 
and his mouth with heat. Even Morley 
was amused in his thoughtful way. 

" Look at that man," he whispered. " His 
iambics are worthy of Sophocles, and his 
odes are Horatian. But what a fool he 
looks on a three-legged stool ! " 
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So intent was Mrs. Lumley on the play 
of light among the elms, intent also perhaps 
on the ponderous babble of Mr. Carpenter 
— who can guess the fancies of a young 
widow ? — so intent was she upon some 
thing, that her glance did not fall upon 
the other punt apparently till they were 
almost beside it. Then she gave a little 
pretty cry, "Oh, Mr. Morley, 1 didn't see 
you I Isn't this charming ? " 

The colour flushed suddenly to her face 
as she met Pier Rawdon's gaze. 

" Champion " had stopped at this recog- 
nition. The widow, with head aside, gazed 
into the stream, whilst Garrow addressed 
his tutor. 

"We've worked so very badly together, 
Carpenter, that I half doubt whether you 
may not be pleased to hear that I am 
throwing up the sponge. My name will 
be scored ofi" the Buttery to-night." 

In his delight Carpenter did not no- 
tice the familiarity of the address. He 
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even made an acidly gracious speech to 
Kawdon. 

"I am glad to see that you have put 
your name down for the Wales. You are 
young enough to be not deterred by failure 
if that should be your unfortunate lot. 
To be beaten by Mr. Morley is not disgrace. 
These two gentlemen," he said, turning to 
Mrs. Lumley, " are the favourites, as sports- 
men say, for the Great Wales Exhibition." 

It was possible, I suppose, to take this 
speech as an introduction. The pretty 
widow bowed as though the ceremony had 
been performed, and Pier took off his hat. 
Perhaps Carpenter suspected the propriety 
of this conduct. He glanced from lady to 
gentleman ; then drew himself in like a 
snail which sees the marauding blackbird 
near. 

** Go on, Champioii I " he cried. 

"You are almost at the end of Cher- 
well," said Pier. " The proper thing now, 
Mrs. Lumley, is to fasten your punt 
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under shadow of these trees, and there to 
smoke, drink beer, and meditate." 

" Now I see what a real manly diversion 
is. In the first place, set somebody else 
to your work ; in the second, treat your- 
self to amusement in which ladies cannot 
possibly join." 

Sweyn plunged into a loud conversation 
with Carpenter ; as for Morley, no one paid 
attention to him. 

*' Can you not meditate ? " said Pier. 
" When so many are thinking of you, is 
there no one you will give a thought to ? " 

Mrs. Lumley glanced at him, indignant 
and astonished, but Pier's laughing eyes 
checked her. 

" What a very impertinent boy you are," 
she said, with a blush and a smile. " Don't 
keep up the conversation in this tone, or I 
must go away." 

"Wouldn't you rather turn back, Mrs. 
Lumley?" asked Carpenter; "it is very 
hot." 
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" Yes. I could almost drink some of that 
beer you spoke of, Mr. Rawdon." 

In an instant the tankard was produced, 
and Mrs. Lumley took a sip, whilst Pier 
held it. Their fingers did not get disen- 
tangled till she took her fresh lips away, 
and the lady expressed great interest in 
the inscriptions covering the vessel. 

" What are all these ? " she said, softly. 

" We call this tankard the Special 
Gazette, because it records such a number 
of battles. That upper hieroglyph, which 
to uninitiated eyes might seem to represent 
a chess-board in a pie-dish, is the arms of 
our ancient college. Here it is recounted 
how Mr. Sweyn Garrow, whom you be- 
hold," — the lady bowed with a charming 
smile, and Sweyn uncovered his handsome 
head, — " with his friend, challenged the 
University in pair-oared races, and won 
the cup of strife. The other inscriptions 
show various matches between Mr. Garrow 
and his friend, in which the trophy changed 
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hands many times, until, as you perceive, 
Rawdon's mare Proserpine beat Garrow's 
horse Pluto over four miles of hunting 
country; — an allegorical lesson to married 
men, which is quite wasted on — * imperti- 
nent boys/" 

"I have made up my mind to take no 
offence. What a storied urn ! As you 
have set such an example of frankness, I 
may ask if your name is really 'Marie/ 
How strange ! '* 

" It is indeed," Carpenter broke in. '* The 
irony of nomenclature was never more con- 
spicuous. Mr. Eawdon is one of the idlest 
undergraduates in college, and the most 
troublesome.^' 

"That is indeed an excellent example, 
Mr. Carpenter," said Pier. " It is recorded 
that Mary did not trouble about many 
things." 

The little widow laughed gleefully. 

" You are quibbling on the word * trouble,* 
Mr. Eawdon," Carpenter replied, " I said 
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not that you troubled yourself, but that 
you troubled other people." 

**Yes, sir, and you trouble me for it. 
That's a syllogism in Barbara, Mrs. Lumley, 
which any lady will perceive. I'm a 
greater nuisance to the college than any 
other undergraduate ; Mr. Carpenter is a 
greater nuisance to me — if I may be 
allowed to say so on this neutral ground ! 
— than any other don ; therefore, Mrs. 
Lumley — " 

But Mrs. Lumley thought he was going 
a great deal too fast. *' Therefore," she 
said, "you are a very impertinent boy." 

This was an unexpected conclusion which 
quick-witted youths, untroubled with self- 
consciousness, could thoroughly enjoy. De- 
livered with malicious intelligence, and 
pointed by lovely eyes full of fun, it reached 
its mark. As soon as he recovered from 
his laughter. Pier owned defeat; but Car- 
penter was not granted any share in it, 
and Morley did not understand at all. 
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"Now tell me, Mr. Kawdon," said the 
pretty widow, " if you are subdued, how it 
happens that you are called Marie?" 

" I am not subdued at all. If the Special 
Gazette does not prove to you how hardly 
we two are beaten, I must challenge another 
contest. I am called Marie because my 
father was a prophet." 

" Dear me ! " 

" Yes. He saw that a moment of destiny 
would arrive in my existence, and he named 
me in a prescient spirit. You know what 
aix anagram is ? » 

"Of course. I am accepting the new 
challenge, you see. Well ! E, I, K, A, M 
— Eiram. That's not sense, and it sounds 
as if one dropped one's h's. Besides, 
though your father was a prophet, you 
are not a king of Tyre." 

"Nor am I worthy to be Solomon's 
friend, though he, an impertinent boy no 
doubt, lived to be a master of brass. But 
I feel the true significance of my name now." 
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"Oh, though not king of Tyre, you're 
tiresome. Arrange the anagram, please ! " 

"The two vowels first." 

"A, E, M— A, I, M, E— Oh, c'est trop 
fort ! — Mr. Carpenter, don't you find it very 
hot ? " 

" Yes, it is. Champion, put back." 

"No, no," cried the little widow, seeing 
that Pier was embarrassed. " I only meant 
to hint to these young gentlemen" — with 
the least emphasis upon the adjective — 
"that their tutor might not disdain some 
beer." 

Mr. Carpenter,' despairing, sought inspira- 
tion in the tankard. 

" Are you subdued now ? " 

"To threaten flight is only a woman's 
way of gaining victory. I do not own 
myself defeated with fair arms." 

"Very well. We will emblazon another 
Gazette. Prophesy to me now. I am 
called Bessy." 

" May I spell it with two e's ? " 
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" I believe the thing is done by illiterate 
persons, and I will allow you every advan- 
tage." 

"Then, if I divide your name in two, 
and address you as Dick Turpin might have 
done, would you prettily reply with the 
other half?" 

Mrs. Lumley pondered, and then a smile 
not to be repressed broke over her soft lips. 
For a moment she struggled, but the laugh 
mounted to the sweet dimples of her cheeks, 
and to her eyes. 

"How dare you?" she laughed, crimson 
with harmless indignation.— "Now, Mr. 
Carpenter, if you have slaked your thirst, 
let uis get home as quickly as possible." 

"Then we will race," cried Sweyn. 
" Did you ever see punts fly, Mrs. Lumley ? 
We can show you. Even the Champion is 
a Httle afraid of us." 

" You'm good punters, I don't gainsay, 
for I taught you," observed that master, 
superbly. 
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"Oh, let US have a race! We came 
down so slowly. Mr. Kawdon against Mr. 
Garrow, for the tankard once more." 

" That is a consecrated vessel now. But 
I will race for love." 

"Ah, if that prize were for the fastest^ 
you would seldom run in vain," said Mrs. 
Lumley. 

Mr. Carpenter protested, but his donship 
had lost its virtue on the water, like other 

mischievous charms. Pier and the Champion 

. 

exchanged places, and the light boats 
started with a rush to amaze the inexpe- 
rienced. 

It is the easiest of exercises, in theory, 
to push a flat-bottomed craft in a straight 
line. A turn of the wrist, a judicious 
distribution of weight, will do it. But 
theory is a gay deceiver. Punting is an 
art in any waters, but in the Cherwell, so 
narrow and winding, it is specially difficult. 
How often there is seen that deliberate 
walk overboard, so droll because compelled 
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by no visible necessity, of the ambitious 
freshman ! But these youths had long been 
professors. From bank to bank . they slid, 
rapid and smooth, avoiding that tree by a 
hair's breadth exactly measured, shooting 
like' arrows over the straight. These feats 
were done so easily and lightly that a 
spectator might not have guessed their skill ; 
but the Champion applauded loudly, and his 
praise was golden. 

Few men avoid looking ridiculous in the 
struggle of a boat-race — the real cause 
why that exercise is not popular abroad. 
Great needs be the affection which can 
regard without a smile the crimson features 
and the agonized expression of a rower at 
the crisis. But a graceful form is never 
seen to more advantage than in punting, 
and Mrs. Lumley, who studied art, resolved 
to learn how "Antinous conceited'* would 
be expressed in Greek ; at some time or 
other, in those word-battles which she fore- 
saw, the phrase would certainly be telling. 
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Plenty of promenaders there always are 
in Cliristcliurch meadow at that hour, and 
the news spread that Garrow and Eawdon 
of St. Aldate's were racing on Cherwell for 
an incredible wager. From barge and from 
walks the crowd hastened, shouting, " Oh, 
well punted, Eawdon ! — Into him, Garrow ! 
— Now you have it ! — Oh, well steered — 
well poled — well punted all ! " Excitement 
reached the studious halls of Merton and 
the boudoirs of Canterbury Quad. 

What a situation for Carpenter — career- 
ing on Cherwell in a punt, with a pretty 
woman and the fastest reprobates of his 
college ! When the crowd identified that 
fluffy little man so wildly gesticulating, 
demoniac glee arose — a hundred voices 
called his name. " It's Carpenter, the pro- 
proctor! They're going to duck him! 
Hurrah ! " 

Sweyn threw down his pole, and laughed 
till he ached. Pier did the same, and 
Mrs. Lumley, though rather shocked and 
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frightened, could not resist the jest. The 
Champion, grinning but cool, pushed to 
shore, and landed the pro-proctor ; a few 
men of St. Aldate's helped him up the bank, 
and he vanished without leave-taking. 

"Will you allow me to escort you 
home ? '' asked Pier, as he strolled towards 
the High Street with Mrs. Lumley. 

" Certainly not ! When you are much 
older, wiser, and less impudent, you may 
come to call ; — I live at Elf Cottage, about 
half way to Witney. But I don't promise 
to wait there for your reformation." 

" It will be no long time ; I have felt 
myself growing older and wiser and better 
within the last hour at a prodigious rate. 
By to-morrow, depend upon it, I shall be 
equal to any test of sobriety, and then 
may I call ? " 

"Here is my carriage waiting. Good-bye I" 

A great wine was Garrow's that night — 
so very great that he only left table to 
catch the train for London. 
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CHAPTER III. 

FROM THE UNIVERSITY TO THE WORLD. 

It is scarcely needful to say that Rawdon 
very soon discovered Elf Cottage, where he 
was received with that tantalizing superi- 
ority which piques youthful manhood. The 
flirtation commenced in glee warmed to 
something like passion ; not the real kind 
truly, but that love of the head which 
is not less dangerous than love of the heart. 
So well does the one imitate the other, that 
a man perceives no difference until, if he 
be ill-fated, possession and familiarity reveal 
the mistake; or, if he be lucky, a short 
absence displays the astonishing feet that 
life is endurable apart from his beloved. 
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In practical result of happiness and misery, 
of ecstatic delights and cruel chills, and all 
the other phenomena, an affection of the 
head, whilst it lasts, is identical with an 
affection of the heart. 

Pier did not doubt for a moment that 
he was in love "for good and all." He 
came as near to worship of the lady as, 
he imagined, lay in his nature. And a 
very charming lover she thought him, of 
a kind new to her experience. A boys 
passion is nearly always wearisome and 
ridiculous to a woman of twenty-five, too 
old to be grateful, too young to be flattered 
by mere adoration. But Pier, whatever 
his inward tremblings, always sustained, in 
appearance at least, that air of gentle self- 
confidence which becomes a man. He 
would not be enslaved, and though his 
sauciness was somewhat forced occasionally, 
he could always summon spirit enough to 
resist attack. 

I am not equal to describing Mrs. 
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Lumley's feelings. She was one of those 
women who will not, if they can help it, 
look beyond the next amusement, or the 
next new dress. That she enjoyed the 
attentions of this handsome, brilliant boy 
is certain. That she encouraged him to 
the utmost he could not be unaware. But 
whether really, at any time, she thought of 
marrying him I cannot say. One would 
wish to believe that she did — ^at least some- 
times, when he was before her. But her 
real feelings are not very important. 

Somebody at Elf Cottage watched the 
small romance proceeding with eyes sharp- 
ened by interest. Mrs. Thomas, the com- 
panion, was that desperate being, a clever 
woman defending her last stronghold. 
Hard experience had taught her that such 
charms and accomplishments as she could 
boast are not valued by ladies seeking a 
confidential housekeeper. She had no claim 
upon her mistress, and if the latter married, 
if this love-making came to a serious result, 
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a half-year's salary, a ring, or a dress, was 
all she could reasonably hope. Mrs. Thomas 
did not deceive herself by thinking that 
Pier would have her in his house, while 
she had some grounds for hope that Morley, 
if he won the prize, might keep her on. 
That the widow would marry again was 
almost certain, and amongst all the aspir- 
ants — they were not a few — this was the 
only one who had the companion's good 
wishes. She it was who encouraged him 
not to despair when Mrs. Lumley neglected 
him. The friendship of the youths had 
suflFered an eclipse, of course, and they 
seldom met but at the cottage. 

We may take up the episode some weeks 
after that scene on Cherwell. Pier was 
sitting on horseback at the garden gate 
of the cottage, Mrs. Lumley on the ground 
beside him, with one hand on the mare's 
glossy neck, and the other clasped in her 
lover's. Mrs. Thomas watched from a 
window. There was evidently some light 
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talk between the two, concerning a bracelet, 
or a glove, for Pier laughingly measured 
the slender wrist. 

"It is time to stop this," muttered the 
companion. 

When she descended, Mrs. Lumley was 
standing on a garden-seat, looking down 
the road. 

"Mr. Rawdon looks well on horseback, 
ma'am, doesn't he?" said Mrs. Thomas. 

One of her objectionable habits was to 
call a lady "ma'am." How many failures 
had she owed to that imconscious solecism ! 
Is it our merits or our address, our sins or 
our manners, which bring us most success 
in the world, or most disappointment? 

Mrs. Lumley made an impatient gesture, 
but the other went on : "He rides away quick, 
like the knight one reads of in the poet." 

Mrs. Lumley put out a dainty little foot 
and jumped down. 

"Mr. Rawdon rides quickly because he 
is late." 
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" It's a shame a young gentleman should 
have to gallop like that, risking his neck. 
But undergraduates are not their own 
masters. It's proctors and tutors here, 
parents at home, ordering them about. 
They are almost worse oS than girls for that. 
A young widow lady like yourself, ma'am, 
is the one to be envied. If I were in your 
place — " 

"There, go away, Thomas!" cried Mrs. 
Lumley. " I see the butcher-boy coming " 

The companion withdrew, but she was 
not sorry to return with a very long bill. 

"It's Tester's boy, ma'am, with the fish 
account. He says his master would be 
glad if you'd settle it, for the young Oxford 
gentlemen are ruining him." 

"Of course I'll settle it. Tell the man 
to come to-morrow morning." 

The incident recalled Mrs. Lumley from 

pleasant meditations. Her cottage was 

charming, so were her ponies, and so her 

dainty entertainments. Charming indeed 
VOL. I. a 
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they were to such extent, that £1000 
slipped away every year in the most 
graceful manner. Towards this sum the 
widow's modest jointure provided £300, 
and the balance hitherto had come out of 
a few thousands over which she had con- 
trol. These had nearly vanished, and Mrs. 
Lumley shuddered to think that in a very 
short time the joys of life would go after 
them ; she could not face existence on £300 
a year. 

Mrs. Thomas knew enough of her affairs 
to guess the secret of that moody irritation, 
which showed itself after the rare event 
of a financial review. At lunch she guided 
the conversation, not unskilfully, to the sub- 
ject of Rawdon's fortune. In confidential 
discourse with Morley she had learned, 
without the latter's intention, that Pier's 
father might probably marry again. This 
disastrous chance she cleverly set before her 
mistress, and then she drew another picture. 
Morley had a snug fortune of his own, 
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independent of fathers or guaxdians, and 
the promise of a living as soon as he 
reached the necessary age. The house- 
keeper declared that Mrs. Lumley was bom 
to fill with dignity the position of a rich 
vicar's wife ; and so on. 

I fancy the little widow made up her 
mind that night, with some tears possibly, 
and much regret no doubt. Putting heart 
aside, as an organ whose secrets are not 
easily read, her eye must certainly have 
been pained by the contrast of the favoured 
with the rejected lover. She would not 
break with Pier until it was necessary to 
declare herself. Who could tell what 
chance might bring about ! 

So Pier received no hint, and came as 
usual to receive the usual welcome. But 
days spent in love-making had to be re- 
deemed by nights of work, for he was 
resolved to win the Wales. And so, a 
fortnight before the examination. Pier had 
to consult a doctor about alarming slips 
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of memory. A week's rest was imperatively 
advised. Disinclined to risk the issue of 
a year's hard work in mere bravado, Pier 
got leave, telegraphed his father, and 
mounted his horse to bid Mrs. Lumley 
farewell. They parted for a separation of 
some days with cheerful regrets. 

But Mrs. Thomas saw an opportunity in 
this unexpected incident. Her sap was 
complete, her batteries planted. A ccmp 
de main executed with skill and resolution 
would scarcely fail ; so she opened fire, 
and before evening a parley was sounded. 
Morley [received a little note, reproaching 
him with neglect, and begging him to take 
an eaxly dinner next day. 

Pier meanwhile felt an increasing agita- 
tion. His parting with Mrs. Lumley had 
not been so warm as the occasion demanded. 
With growing seriousness, a conviction 
formed itself that the lady had been cool. 
Perhaps she expected a proposal, as she 
had the right, he thought. Anyhow, Pier 
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resolved to bid good-bye over again next 
day, and start by a later train. 

An interview with the chief detained 
him till noon, and other nuisances wasted 
some time. It was nearly three o'clock 
when he reached the cottage, and Mrs. 
Lumley had invited her other lover for 
that hour. She was waiting under the 
beech tree. Summer leaves threw chequers 
of shadow on her white dress, her golden 
hair, and pure, smooth throat. The crimson 
rosette upon her shoe peeped in and out, 
as she tapped a little foot in irritation — 
irritation at herself, at Morley for being 
plain, at Rawdon for being poor. Sud- 
denly the bloom paled on her soft cheek. 
The too familiar beat of a horse's hoofs 
approaching frightened her. She peeped 
through the leaves — it was the wrong 
man t 

Distrusting her composure at the mo- 
ment, Mrs. Lumley hurried indoors, and 
Pier found her bent over a drawing board. 
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The nervousness of her greeting confirmed 
his suspicion that a proposal was expected 
and would be not unwelcome. Boy-like, 
unlover-like, he played with the situation. 

" Is this a reminiscence of Switzerland ? 
Those mountains are really grand, and there 
is a boldness of fantasy in the colour of 
the forest pleasing to the eye. Scarlet oaks, 
I presume ? Are the Swiss lakes really 
so green as this? I look forward with 
delight to my first view of that magnificent 
country. How delightful to paddle all day 
amongst these numerous islands, to compare 
their varied tints and curious shapes I " 

" Those are cows, Mr. Kawdon, and you 
know it perfectly well." 

**Ah, sea-cows basking in the meridian 
sun. Would not a little red in the old 
woman's cap carry out the tone of the 
forest ? " 

^'The view is from my own window, 
and the woman is a tree, and the time 
is sunset, and the mountains are clouds, 
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and there 1 there 1 there ! " she cried, tear- 
ing the sketch to fragments. 

" Dear me 1 Let me restore that lost 
work of art." 

He took the brushes, arranged the torn 
picture before him, and copied it in rapid 
strokes. Mrs. Lumley stood silent, looking, 
not at his work, but at the painter. 

" There ! " he said, rising. " Pray go on 
with it. It gives me great pleasure to 
see you busy." 

"You make me paint wrong," she an- 
swered petulantly. 

But anything was better than talk, and 
Mrs. Lumley reseated herself. Blue and 
red and yellow she dashed on, unable to 
see for the mist before her eyes, dizzied 
by the hot beat of her heart. So still 
they both sat, that they heard the light 
swish of the brush upon the paper, and 
the tinkle of the glass. The sun- rays 
turned upon the floor ; the cry of the 
corn-crake and the soft cuckoo's call 
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sounded clear from the meadow through 
the open sash. 

" Bessy 1 " 

He slipped gently on one knee beside 
her, so that their faces were almost level. 
She strove to look aside, to master her 
emotion, — and spread a sheet of blue across 
the landscape. He passed an arm round 
her shrinking waist. 

" You know what I have come to ask, 
Bessy ! " 

Both arms closed roimd her, and she 
could not pursue the pretence of painting- 
Crimson flushes came and went, her soft 
mouth quivered. Slowly she turned to that 
glowing face upraised to hers, and looked 
sadly into his eyes. 

" Don't ask it, Pier ! I am not good 
enough for you." 

Then she burst into an agony of sobs, 
pushed him aside, and ran from the room. 
In returning to Oxford he met Morley in 
a pony chaise. 
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A refusal like that counts for nothing 
on reflection. Mrs. Lumley meant, of 
course, that she was too old, but of that 
her lover was best judge. By the time 
he reached Weybridge, Pier had quite 
recovered heart. 

Upon the morning of this day Arabella 
Carey reminded her mother that they were 
engaged to dine with Mr. Rawdon, and, 
said she, " Pier is coming down for a week. 
He is ill with over-study. Fancy Pier 
losing his health that way ! " 

*' Ah, my poor John had a high opinion 
of him, and he is a fine lad. What shall 
you wear, Arabella ? " 

" I shall wear the grey silk Mr. Eawdon 
gave me." 

" He said it was for a grand occasion, 
my dear," replied the old lady, with emphasis. 
" You would not like to olffend him." 

" Oh, the grand occasion is past." 

"When? I thought— What grand 
occasion ? " 
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" Pardon me, mamma dear. I wore the 
dress yesterday/' 

"Yesterday? Whilst I was at the 
Lathams ? " 

" Yes ; I went to Swinerton." 

" Alone ? " 

" No, dear mamma ; Mr. Rawdon was 
with me." 

The old lady looked for her spectacles, 
always hidden carefully in a work-box, for 
fear of an unexpected visit. Arabella got 
up and found them. Whilst her mother 
silently fixed them on her nose, she reseated 
herself, saying, " Mr. Rawdon talked a good 
deal in the train." 

Mrs. Lambert peered at her daughter like 
an owl awakened by the sunshine. Ara- 
bella dropped her heavy white lids, and 
calmly observed — 

'' He asked me to marry him, mamma." 

Mrs. Lambert took off her spectacles, got 
up, and sat down again. With a face like an 
elderly Medusa's she watched her daughter. 
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" And I did, dear mamma ! " 

One cannot have much sympathy with an 
old woman seeking her third husband, led 
by no aflfection, and driven by no necessity. 
Mrs. Lambert's motive was simply the 
habit of a husband, and her expectations 
had been raised from her own fancy. Mr. 
Eawdon, of course, had given her no cause 
to believe that his intentions were other 
than friendly ; more than that, he supposed 
that Arabella had long since confided their 
engagement to her mother. Whatever be 
thought of her conduct, one could scarcely 
pity Mrs. Lambert under such circum- 
stances, and in truth she needed no pity 
after the first surprise. 

"You did wkatr' 

**I married Mr. Eawdon at Swinerton 
yesterday." 

What could the old lady say? 

" You bad girl ! " she cried ; " you wicked, 
deceitful, undutiful girl ! To treat your 
mother Hke this, you—" 
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" But what have I done, mamma dear ? 
I tell you as soon as possible. I am nearly 
thirty years old, and most of your income 
dies with you." 

Mrs. Lambert relieved her incoherent 
feelings with a burst of tears, but Arabella 
was ready with comfort. She neatly laid 
down her work and approached. 

"It is the secrecy of it that pains you. 
But you know, dear mamma, that Pier does 
not like me, and Mr. Rawdon is a little 
afraid of him — I can't think why ! He 
would not be rude or violent, of course, but 
he would sneer, and you would not have 
liked that." 

" Pier would not treat his fa-ather as you 
have treated me!" sobbed Mrs. Lambert. 

" I have acted for the best, dear mamma. 
It's three years since Mr. Rawdon first 
proposed, and all that time he has been 
trying to find courage to tell Pier. He 
would never have done it. Now that we 
are married, I shall tell him." 
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" You have courage enough ! " 

" Yes, dear mamma. — I am not afraid of 
him, and I am glad he is coming so unex- 
pectedly. Of course you will live with us 
at the Hall, that's settled; and we shall 
draw Mr. Eawdon into society. He is 
even richer than people suppose, and your 
great taste will guide us in making 
Weybridge the foremost house in the 
county." 

" Would you talk of gaiety, Arabella, to 
the mother whose heart you have broken ? " 

Experience told that Mrs. Lambert was 
coming to rights when she spoke in this 
dignified manner. Arabella ventured to 
put an arm lightly round her mother's 
waist. 

"Not gaiety, of course, dear mamma. 
Did I say gaiety ? I meant that we shall 
entertain a good deal, and Mr. Rawdon 
quite relies upon your tact and judgment 
to guide me. I have warned him that I 
shaQ be almost as helpless as himself with- 
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out your advice. You must forgive this 
deception, mamma." 

The reconciliation was made there and 
then, without further sighing, and within 
twenty-four hours Mrs. Lambert had quite 
forgotten her hope of reigning in person at 
Weybridge; — ^forgotten it for some years, 
that is, for after-events recalled the disap- 
pointment. For a long time they sat and 
talked of the capabilities of the hall for 
entertainments, intellectual or saltatory, 
and the capabilities of its owner's purse 
for outshining all the fixed stars of the 
neighbourhood. The daughter drew blank 
cheques, and the mother thoughtfully laid ' 
out the cash. She pulled the house down 
and rebuilt it, furnished a town mansion, 
projected a scheme of soirees, and finally 
settled herself into a reverie of toilettes 
which might have been prolonged till bed- 
time. But between a corsage expressive of 
determination to withstand the frivolous 
tastes of the day, and a jupe displaying 
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eager aspirations for the sublime, Mrs. 
Lambert was pierced by a sudden memory. 

" But you have to tell that boy, my poor 

• 

child ! When is it to be done ? " 

" This afternoon, as soon as he arrives. 
I shall go early, and Mr. Rawdon will send 
the carriage for you." 

" My poor Arabella ! I should like 
to be beside you. Pier's anger will be 
dreadful." 

" I am not afraid, dear mamma ; but if 
you were by I should be. If Pier did 
become insulting, it might bring on one 
of your attacks." 

" True, my child. I shall pray for you. 
But — but after dinner ? " 

"Oh," said Arabella, calmly, "I shall 
come back with you. We go away to- 
morrow for a few months, and if you will 
be so very kind, Mr. Rawdon would like 
you to move to the Hall at once." 

"Bless you, my child, I can scarcely 
believe it all ; but you have my thought- 
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fulness and grasp of circumstances. That 
is much the best arrangement." 

Half an hour after Pier's arrival, Arabella 
reached the Hall; Mr. Rawdon had nerv- 
ously escaped, leaving a note for his son, 
which partly prepared him for news. 

The lady met him with a pleasant greet- 
ing. "It is not usual," she laughed, "to 
congratulate people on being ill, but you 
were always an original kind of boy. We 
don't know whether to be pleased with the 
proof of industry, or to regret its conse- 
quences. But as they give us the pleasure 
of seeing you for a short time, we rather 
incline to the selfish view." 

"Thank you, Arabella. A very pretty 
speech. How am I to answer it ? I can't 
honestly say that I am delighted to have a 
stepmother, but I gave my filial blessing 
to the match long ago." 

" I am glad to find that you know what 
has taken place. It will not be my fault if 
you are not happy under the new state of 
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things. We have been so intimate, ever 
since you were a child, that there will 
scarcely seem a difference." 

"Oh, we shall get along smoothly 
enough, no doubt." 

*' Of course," said Arabella. " Mamma is 
going to live with us — " The blank inter- 
rogation of Pier's face interrupted her. " I 
fear you are confounding things," she added. 

" What is the truth then ? Speak out ! " 
He was all aroused now. 

"You must learn to address your step- 
mother more respectfully, dear Pier," she 
answered, with a pleasant smile. But 
neither respectfully nor otherwise could he 
speak just then. 

" Honour thy father and thy mother ! " 
Pier muttered at length. "There's no in- 
junction about thy father's second wife, or 
my days would be short in the land. This 
is the secret then? How long has your 
plot been hatching, Arabella?" 

She would not quarrel. The convenances 

VOL. I. H 
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must be preserved at any cost. She an- 
swered laughingly — 

"I can't allow that tone. You will be 
plotting yourself in a very few years. Mr. 
Rawdon asked me to be his wife long ago, 
but I had scruples." 

"They wear with age, like Hall-marks 
on gold. Have you any other secrets to 
reveal at present? What is to be done 
with me, for example?" 

" Oh, Pier, you cannot think I would have 
entered this house if it was to make any 
diflference to the heir. I mean to make you 
love me like a real mother. Mamma even 
claims some credit for your successful dtbut 
at the University, and who but I nursed you 
through the mumps ? You may laugh, but 
your head was swollen twice its size, and 
you were quite delirious. Come, Pier, don't 
quarrel with your father or with me." 

" I don't quarrel with either. My father 
is right to do as he pleases, and I am 
grateful to you for the attentions you 
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showered on me before I could clearly recol- 
lect. But we know each other, Arabella. 
You and I cannot live in the same house, 
and if it were only for my father's sake, 
I must go. You need not speak — I under- 
stand. There shall be no scandal. We 
will seem friends, and — This must be 
your mother coming, I will go and 
dress." 

Pier went through his toilette mechanic- 
ally, so absorbed in bitter thought that 
he was surprised to find it complete when 
Ben came to tell that Mr. Eawdon had 
returned. He went to the dressing-room, 
where his father was anxiously waiting, 
and threw his arms round the old man's 
neck. Neither could find voice just then, 
and I think they cried together. Pier 
.knew what would happen. As in a glass, 
he saw how this woman would daunt and 
drive his father, her iron wUl concealed by 
honey words, until they two were forced 
asunder. And the old nian also knew it 
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now. A momeiit sometimes comes, after 
the doing of an act long meditated, long 
desired, when the consequences are revealed 
in one prescient flash — too late ! Pier's 
unexpected return, announced that morning, 
woke his father as from a dream. Ara- 
bella had fascinated him. In the anxious 
suspense of the last three years he had 
not observed the phases of the game which 
now stood clear before his eyes, for a 
moment. Mr. Kawdon did not speak, but 
clung to his son, grateful and tremulous. 
" God bless you, father, and make you 
happy," said Pier. 

Arabella had her reasons for wishing that 
the first interview should not be prolonged, 
and she sent to announce dinner. During 
the meal Pier and she kept up a friendly 
conversation. Mr. Rawdon was silent and 
nervous, Mrs. Lambert showed an hysterical 
impatience to bless her elderly son-in-law. 
But those two repressed the demonstration, 
and the new stepmother thanked Pier in 
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a whisper as she left the room. Father 
and son remained alone, and the latter 
drank, in all sincerity, to the happiness 
of the marriage. 

"Thank you, my boy," said the old 
man, quavering. " You are all that is good 
and generous. It came on me gradually — 
I don't quite know how. She's a good 
girl. Pier, a very good girl. When I told 
her this property was entailed on you, she 
was delighted. I must let you know what 
arrangements are being made. Whilst I 
live your allowance will be £800 a year ; 
if you think that not enough, say so. 
I've done well with my property. Pier ; 
the grocer will leave a full till. Now, 
whilst we are alone, tell me if there's 
anything you would like to say." 

"Nothing, father. Your allowance is 
most liberal" 

"And you wiU live with me?" 

" It shall be by no fault of mine, father, 
if I leave you." 
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» 

"You promise that?" said Mr. Rawdon, 
holding out his hand. 

" I swear it ! " 

Next day Mr. Rawdon and his bride 
quietly met at Swinerton, and departed for 
some months' tour. Pier saw them go, 
and when he returned, Mrs. Lambert was 
already at home. She sat in the library, 
addressing wedding cards to such persons 
of the neighbourhood as she thought de- 
serving. 

"By the bye, Pier," the old lady 
said, "I've told them to remove all that 
rubbish out of the old nursery. I felt sure 
you would not mind." 

The rubbish was Pier's battery and 
fishing apparatus, his tool-chest, and the 
thousand odds and ends a country-bred 
youth finds needful for existence. He set 
his teeth and went out. Mrs. Lambert 
lowered her spectacles and wrote on 
blandly, innocent of harm. 

At the week's end Pier returned to 
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Oxford. At his rooms he found a pretty 
note from Mrs. Lumley, begging him not 
to call for a time — not till after the examin- 
ation. '*! am sure you are in a feverish 
state," it said, " and I should never forgive 
myself if I had an indirect part in your 
failure." Pier kissed the note a great many 
times, though he did not quite like it, and 
vowed that on his next call he would bring 
matters to a crisis. 

A weary, anxious time passed — laborious 
days, uneasy nights. Fortunately the sus- 
pense was not so long as usual. But five 
candidates put up for the Wales, and one 
of them broke down at an early point. 
The examiners got through their work 
expeditiously, and the names were duly 
posted : Pier Marie Rawdon — Terence 
JVIorley proxime accessit That was a 
great day in St. Aldate's, a college whose 
traditions rather dwelt on triumphs of the 
pentathlon than of the schools. 

About four o'clock, somewhat flushed 
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with champagne. Pier trotted along the 
well-known road towards Witney. As the 
old woman at the turnpike gave him his 
change, she said, "You're quite a stranger 
of late, sir ; Master Morley, he's had it all 
his own way this fortnight past." 

Pier was not a little astonished to find 
that even the pike-keeper knew his errand, 
or, at least, his destination, but this feeling 
vanished on considering the woman's speech. 
He was not jealous by nature, or suspicious, 
and the idea of a rivalry between Morley 
and himself anywhere but in the blind 
old schools was too absurd. But somehow, 
when Mrs. Lumley's servant announced 
that she was not at home, Pier linked these 
facts together, and felt impatient. He 
remounted, and "larked" across country — 
as they used to call it at St. Aldate's — 
until his horse, failing to clear a treacherous 
old hedge, struck his forefeet against a haw- 
thorn stump, and landed awkwardly upon 
his nose. The rider was not hurt, nor the 
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horse, but both were shaken. They rested, 
perforce, until nine o'clock at a farm-house. 
Mounting then, he rode slowly back, and 
the half-hour after ten rang from St. Giles's 
Church as he passed. 

It was very unlikely that a horseman 
could escape the proctors on that road, 
at such an hour; but Pier had grown 
indiflferent. In the corn-market he was 
stopped and challenged in the sacramental 
form — " Your name and college, sir ? " 

'' Rawdon of St. Aldate's." 

"Ah, the winner of the Wales? Your 
friends have kept you rather late, Mr. 
Rawdon. Well, well, get to your college 
as quickly as possible. We may allow a 
little latitude to a commoner so promising, 
Mr. pro-proctor, and one of your own house 
too. No fear of his taking advantage of 
the indulgence, I'm sure." And the proctor 
closed his note-book. 

"You didn't hear the scandal of the 
University at your parsonage, Dr. Raby," 
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said Carpenter, viciously. "Mr. Kawdon 
has great abilities, but he gives the college 
more trouble than any undergraduate be- 
longing to it." 

" Well, well ! " said good old Dr. Raby. 
" Be more careful in future, Mr. Rawdon. 
Good night." 

"If the proctor is satisfied," Carpenter 

broke in, "as pro-proctor, I have nothing 
more to say ; but as Dean of St. Aldate's 

I have still a word. Mr. Rawdon, you will 

be in college by nine o'clock until the end 

of term, and you will report yourself at the 

gates every night." 

Rawdon smiled and took oflF his hat to 
the astonished proctor, and trotted up the 
com, gated till Commemoration. 

An hour afterwards he tapped at 
Morley's door, and received a boisterous 
welcome. A bottle of champagne stood 
on the table, a dressed crab from Tester's, 
and a plate of preserved ginger from — ^was 
he not named Gadney, that pastry-cook 
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by St. Mary's, who had such a very pretty 
girl behind his counter, oh, comrades of 
twenty years ago ? By whatever name, 
his ginger we thought a delicacy to swear 
by, as a digester to shell fish. Morley 
had reached that stage of the repast, and 
a brightness in his vague eyes told that 
half a bottle of champagne caused him to 
view defeat with equanimity. 

" What ! " he cried. " The victor comes 
to rejoice over his fallen enemy? I can 
bear it, young Eawdon ! There are com- 
pensations for defeat in the Schools. Here's 
your health I Will you drink mine — and 
Bessy's?" 

Pier's heart seemed to contract as if a 
cold hand gripped it, but he drained the 
glass without speaking. The wine gave 
him voice. 

"I'm used to drinking wedding toasts 
of late. May you be as happy as you 
deserve." 

" Thank you ! You wouldn't believe. 
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Rawdon, that I have been jealous of you. 
Wasn't it silly — wicked indeed ! But Bessy 
has forgiven me. I couldn't resist the 
temptation to drink her health after I came 
back ; but isn't that champagne very 
strong? I'm no judge." 

" How long have you been engaged ? " 

"Only this afternoon, Bessy asked me 
to dine there, whether I was successful or 
not. When I told her my defeat, she was 
so nice that it came, — you know — '' 

"I thought what would come of your 
daily visits — the loss of the Wales, and the 
inestimable gain of a wife." 

"But wasn't it odd I should be jealous 
of you ? Have another bottle. That cham- 
pagne's been lying in the scout's hole ever 
since I matriculated. How clever you are 
at opening bottles ! It sounds cheerful, I 
think, the pop of a champagne cork ! But I 
might have known you wouldn't suit Bessy." 

" No, we shouldn't suit ! " answered Pier, 
carefully filling the glasses. 
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" Of course not I Shall I tell you what 
she said when I confessed Vd been afraid 
of you ? You won't be offended ? " 

" Not one bit, I swear I " 

** Well, Bessy was a good deal excited, 
of course. You never saw her look so 
lovely," &c., &c., &c, 

" And she said something about me ? " 
interrupted Pier, after a while. 

" Oh yes I When I said that, she laughed 
out loud. 'No one,' she said, 'need be jealous 
of Mr. Rawdon for some time to come.' 
I asked why, and — ^you're sure you won't 
be offended ? I thought it so neat — Bessy 
said, 'He's too mannish for a boy, and 
too womanish for a man, and too boyish 
for a girl. Mr, Rawdon won't be dangerous 
until he makes up his mind what character 
to affect.' " 

"Very smart indeed. It doesn't mean 
anything; but, as you hint, Mrs. Lumley 
is rather brilliant than coherent. What 
an ideal life will be yours, illuminated by 
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such flashes of wit ! — Now you'll be ill, old 
fellow, if you take any more champagne, 
and your head-ache to-morrow will discount 
even the joys of the honeymoon ! " 

" Bran'y and soda's in scout's hole ! 
Been there ever since a jnati — matrilated ! 
Sit down, an' tell all 'bout it?" And 
so on. 

Pier helped his rival to the bed, pulled 
his boots off, blew out his candle, and left 
him. 

It is ill to learn at the outset of life that 
the sex of our mothers and sisters is not 
all good. With trust in woman go over- 
board other virtues which lend a charm 
to youth. The finer his feelings, the loftier 
his nature, the more keenly does a boy suffer 
from that disillusion. Pier saw how he 
had been deceived and played with ; — per- 
haps, as is natural, he judged Mrs. Lumley 
with more harshness than she deserved. 
These events had an influence on his career 
both immediate and future. The motive 
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for gaining fame had vanished when his 
father married; the motive for even remain- 
ing at Oxford was gone. Careless now 
what the result might be, Pier determined 
to settle a score that had long been growing. 

But he did not wish, in avenging himself 
on the Dean, to give that gentleman a 
chance of returning the blow with interest, 
if it could be avoided. So far as the con- 
sequences went, he did not care at all ; 
but poetic justice must not be sacrificed. 
Commemoration week arrived, however, 
bringing no idea. His studies for the 
Wales had been a trifle compared with the 
profundities of thought in which Pier lost 
himself. One day, as he strolled up the 
Broad in deep reflection, a voice behind 
attracted his notice. It was high and 
boisterous, though drawling — a voice which 
caused people to look round. Upon doing 
so. Pier recognized Jonas Davis, in the full 
vigour of his manhood displayed by Poole. 

Very cordially indeed Pier welcomed him 
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to Oxford — SO cordially that Jonas, who was 
not a fool, smelt a bill ; not smelt it only, 
but resolved that if his school friend proved 
suflSciently polite, he would not decline. 
Kawdon was polite enough in all conscience. 
He gave the young gentleman a breakfast, 
caused him to be invited to a Wine, and 
brought the selectest of company to the 
Mitre when Jonas gave an entertainment 
in return. He found him tickets also for 
the Exeter Concert, the Brasenose Theatri- 
cals, the Christchurch Ball, and the Trinity 
Flower-Show ; but there was no mention of 
a bill. Jonas wondered how all this courtesy 
was to be repaid ; and soon he learned, for 
time was pressing. On the Sunday night 
Pier broached his secret, and coaxed, bullied, 
flattered the youth into consent. He ran 
to town by the first train on Monday, 
returned in the afternoon, and whispered 
it was all right. 

As every one knows, Wednesday used to 
be the great day of Commemoration; alas. 
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that one should write " used to be ! " 
Carpenter habitually came oflT his rounds 
at midnight, and dismissed his buU-dogs 
at the corner of the High. These custom- 
ary events took place on the Tuesday 
night. Majestic then in silk robe and 
velvet sleeves, the pro-proctor advanced to 
the gate of St. Aldate's college and rang. 
Heavily the bolts clashed, and the big 
lock rolled in its case. Fat old Keats 

pulled, rattled the door, tried all its bolts 

again, and swore beneath his breath, whilst 

Carpenter famed outside. 

" D-d-d/' muttered the porter. " There's 

a summut wrong with the gate, Mr. Dean. 

Wait a moment, if you please, sir, whilst 

I get my lantern." 

"Clumsy man!" cried Carpenter, while 

Keats entered his lodge. 

Returning in a moment, the candlelight 

streamed through the huge keyhole. 
"Clumsy!" roared old Keats suddenly. 

"You'd be clumsy, Mr. Dean, if your 

VOU I. I 
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gate was all screwed up like Noah's Ark ! 
Heavins I Won't there be wigs singeing 
for this ! Sir, it's a case for the Hab- 
dominal Council, and they may unscrew 
it, for I can't I What am I to do ? all the 
college is abed I Can't ye speak, sir ? " 

The Dean proved he could by suddenly 
raising a cry of murder and thieves. Old 
Keats started, listened, and let the lantern 
fall, a sacrifice to the outraged numen of 
St. Aldate's. Then he raised both hands 
to his mouth, and bawled with eyes shut, 
murder, thieves, help, and the rest, till 
Carpenter's voice was overpowered. 

From every staircase men hurried down. 
They filled the ancient gateway with 
clamour and confusion. Keats answered 
no question, but stood and yelled. It 
was pitch dark. The dons arrived rather 
tremulous, but provided with candles. 
Then, in one horrified gesture, Keats dis- 
played the outrage on his doors. 

** Do you see that, Mr. Bursar ! and 
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there's the Dean outside, sir, a-weltering in 
his blood on the hard pavement/' 

"Silence, please, gentlemen," cried the 
Principal, arriving, and then Carpenter's 
voice was heard. 

" Are you much hurt, Mr. Dean ? " asked 
the Principal. 

"I don't know. I can't use my arms. 
King the alarm bell!" 

Two or three volunteers began to unscrew 
the gates with such instruments as they 
could find; but long before this was done 
a policeman rapped. 

''We've taking the pro-proctor to the 
Mitre. He's not 'urted." 

"But — but, policeman!" exclaimed the 
Bursar. " What has befallen him ? " 

" Some gentlemen has been 'aving a 
lark with him, sir. Tied him to the rail- 
ings by his sleeves, they has, a crucifying 
of him like. But they ain't 'urted him." 

The police tramped off, and presently 
sent screw-drivers, which were handed 
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• 

through the lodge window. A few minutes 
more and the wicket-gate was free. Every 
man in St. Aldate's rushed through, burning 
to learn the fate of his beloved dean. 
What a jolly night that was ! St. Aldate's 
had broken bounds. It played leapfrog 
in the High Street, and organized a 
" grind " in the Corn-Hall ; a dozen men 
started to bathe at Parson's Pleasure. In 
all haste the proctors were roused, and the 
bull- dogs summoned, which hearing, St. 
Aldate's ran back as tumultuously as it had 
run out. 

Sitting round a bed at the Mitre mean- 
while, the dons heard a woeful tale. Two 
shameless ruffians had sprung on the 
pro-proctor, put their dirty hands on his 
mouth, dragged him to the railings, and 
there suspended him by his official sleeves, 
a spectacle for pinned cockchafers to jeer 
at. All the efforts of his memory would 
not suggest a trail to identify these 
monsters. The machine inside Carpenter's 
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skull was pre-eminently useful for purposes 
of University discipline, but rough men 
knocked it out of gear. 

St. Aldate's was gated to a man next day. 
Its sisters and cousins, mothers and maiden- 
aunts, might attend the theatre by them- 
selves, for no escort came through thats 
desecrated portal. The dons meantime sat 
in council, with several detectives as amid 
curice. Painful it is to admit that nothing 
came of their long deliberation. The sus- 
pected culprit was not without friends, 
and no evidence as yet was brought against 
him. But the feeling of the Common 
Room found expression when Pier called, 
as usual, upon Dr. Crosby before going 
down. 

" This has been a dreadful scandal, Mr. 
Rawdon," said he, gravely, "of which, of 
course, we have not yet seen the end. 
Er — I believe you have no specific object 
in following the curriculum ? " 

" Nothing specific, sir." 
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" Hum — er~well. You have much dis- 
tinguished yourself in the Schools, Mr. 
Rawdon. The college wiU sustain a loss 
there by the withdrawal of your name. 
But in the leisure of the long vacation 
you will do wisely to reflect, upon your 
side, whether — er— it will be better to 
return to this quiet retreat, where — er — I 
may say, annoyances might encounter you, 
or to seek another field for the exercise of 
your abilities." 

"I will consider it, sir,'' said Pier, and 
left Oxford for ever. 
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CHAPTEK IV. 

RAWDON ENTERS SOCIETY. 

Had he not promised his father to re- 
main, Pier would have left Weybridge as 
recklessly as he left the University, and 
without more to-do. Mrs. Lambert had 
taken possession, and the heir ceased to 
be master before his step-mother returned. 
She changed everything, and derided Mr. 
Rawdon's system. The old butler had to 
learn new methods, and the housekeeper 
was told she must not " do like that." Pier 
suggested that Arabella herself might prefer 
the former regime^ but he was told in reply 
that "Mrs. Rawdon had been accustomed 
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to a well-managed household, and she would 
certainly approve her mother s changes." 

Pier avoided the house as much as he 
could, and held on loyally. Mrs. Lambert 
did not mean any harm, and he knew it. 
But she tras almost the more irritating on 
that account. Have you ever lived with a 
woman supremely foolish, oh most bright 
and intelligent of readers^ at twenty-one 
years old, when you thought yourself some- 
body ? Return thanks where they are due, 
if you have not endured that experience. 
Mrs. Lambert's small persecutions were 
kindly meant, when not undertaken in mere 
thoughtlessness. The boy had been her 
charge for five years, and she forgot the 
lapse of time. But what irritated him 
more than her didactic interference was the 
utter silliness of the woman. Mrs. Lambert 
felt actually no interest in human affairs, 
past, present, or to come, unless they 
touched herself or her neighbours ; — a fault 
so common as to go unnoticed, but annoy- 
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ing to generous twenty-one. And those 
matters in which she took interest seemed 
so very, very small as to be invisible in 
Pier's eye. When she drove out, she only 
saw Lady Latham's carriage, or Mrs. Ash- 
ton's, or somebody's. Those people spoke 
to her — or did not speak — were travelling 
in a mysterious direction, for unknown pur- 
poses to be discussed at length, or on an 
errand which Mrs. Lambert identified im- 
mediately; had liveries conspicuously new 
or conspicuously shabby; had, perhaps, a 
stranger with them. When this event was 
announced. Pier marvelled at the old lady's 
memory, and her grasp of private affairs 
in each family round. Give her but a 
glimpse of this stranger, and, coming home, 
she would tell his name, and his object in 
doing whatever she saw him do. Though 
Pier found her conspicuously wrong once 
or twice, not for a length of time did he 
discover that these circumstantial narratives 
were aU fiction ; that Mrs. Lambert in- 
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vented facts and motives for the delight, 
not of scandal-mongering, but of mere tattle. 
Guided by this clue, he found a bitter 
amusement for some time in studying the 
old lady. But the fool is not to be appre- 
ciated by the philosopher of twenty-one 
years. Irritated by mysteries beyond his 
solution, Pier took Solomon's advice, and 
left Mrs. Lambert to her folly. 

I wish that he had given more attention 
to the precepts of the sage. No proof of 
Solomon's consummate wisdom is more con- 
vincing than his analysis of the fool, a 
subject on which he never tires. It lies 
within the range of an intelligent mind to 
comprehend more or less the loftiest charac- 
ter, but of those who can lift their under- 
standing, how few can lower it ! Every man 
sees a mountain, but to sound the murky 
crevasse dizzies the brain. He who is satur- 
ated with the principles of the wisest 
is saved many a heart-burning, many a 
helpless passion against destiny, many an 
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act of kindly foolishness. No human 
being who has recorded his experience 
had such authority to speak. Any man 
can preach, — that we know too well, — 
but few have the needful experience to 
command respect. When we cry "All is 
vanity I " we lie open to the retort that 
we do not know all, know, in fact, mighty 
little. Life is short, and our opportunities . 
for experiment few; but Solomon lived a 
whole existence in a day. Our one wife 
resents with emphasis if we strike the 
chords of emotion too strongly ; but the 
Hebrew king had a thousand and five — 
or thereabouts, if his toasts corresponded 
with his songs ; and they could not say 
nay to any process of moral vivisection. 

How comforting it is, what a balm ines- 
timable, to perceive that the wisest man 
who ever lived reached just the same con- 
clusion as you or I — not refining, or hair- 
splitting, in his definition of life, but pro- 
nouncing a clear and downright statement. 
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" Its weariness and trouble, every bit," says 
Solomon, after exhausting every pleasure 
we can dream of, every ambition we can 
fancy, every science and intellectual de- 
light. Envy, most part of hatred, and all 
uncharitableness would be banished from 
human affairs if Solomon's philosophy were 
accepted as a rule. At the same time, one 
must regret that the circumstances have 
not been recorded under which those con- 
soling aphorisms were devised. It may be 
that the wise king wrote under influence 
of dyspepsia, or gout, or toothache, or what 
not. In that case — well, I am myself indit- 
ing this panegyric of his phUosophy before 
a visit to the dentist. 

One day Pier had been a ride, and 
he took a short cut home over hedge and 
ditch. Weybridge park was divided from 
the lawn by a sunk-fence. Cantering up 
the slope, Pier set his horse at this leap. 
He refused, flying over the grass. A smart 
cut of the whip, and the pressure of his 
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rider's will, brought him to the eflfort once 
more. Snorting and tossing his head, he 
rushed to a point where two chestnut trees 
overhanging shadowed a garden-seat upon 
ike lawn^-cleared the fence, and two yards 
beyond. A sudden cry startled Pier, and 
he reined up as soon as possible. By 
the seat stood a little girl, white with 
alarm, her hands clasped. Pier let his 
horse go free, at the risk of bitter expostu- 
lation from Mrs. Lambert, and advanced 
with a smiling apology. 

''I don't want excuses!" the child pas- 
sionately exclaimed. " It's just what I told 
mamma would happen ! jYou're the boy 
that beat my brother James, and now you 
want to kiQ me ! " 

" Indeed I didn't know you were here. 
We have so few visitors at Weybridge." 

"No wonder, when you run over them 
with horses ! Oh, I wish Dawson would 
come back." But she did not try to move. 

Pier noticed a little wheeled chair close 
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by, and it flashed across his memory that 
Miss Latham was a cripple. What a pity ! 
he thought, looking at her perfect face, 
white as silk, but marked by a small red 
smear upon one cheek, like a blood-spot 
carelessly rubbed. Pier thought that stain 
set off the large dark eyes and the marble 
skin deliciously. The child wore a dress 
of sheeny white material, brown silk stock- 
ings, and shoes. There were no signs of 
distortion visible. The delicate limbs were 
straight as a young Diana's. But her 
childish beauty was marred by an ugly frown. 

*'Will you let me put you in your 
carriage ? " said Pier kindly, seeing that 
she dared not move. 

" I won't let you touch me ! Go and 
call my servant." 

'^ You have a very cruel prejudice against 
me. Miss Latham, and I feel it the more 
because you seem to me the most graceful 
little girl I ever saw. Won't you let me 
clear my character? it's only fair ! " 
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This speech caused the child so to tremble 
with anger that she dropped upon the 
seat again. Pier was almost frightened. 

" Keep oflF ! " she cried, threatening him 
with her tiny hands. ''How dare you 
call me a girl — you grocer s boy ? " 

" Appearances are deceptive sometimes — '' 

" I am the daughter of Sir James Latham, 
and what are you?'' 

" Your very humble servant. Miss Latham," 
said Pier, laughing heartily. " Shall I send 
you some lollipops from the shop ? " 

He took off his hat and started. 

" Stay ! " exclaimed Miss Latham, less 
savagely. "Don't leave me alone. Come 
nearer. I thought you were such a very 
ugly boy.'' 

"Not when I see anything very pretty. 

I have my good and bad days, you know, 

and this is a sort of a half-and-half 

day." 

" Why ? " 

"Because I am admiring a lovely little 
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girl who has a vile temper, and I want to 
get away from her as soon as possible. Here 
comes your servant." 

The footman approached with a glass of 
milk, and upon him the vials of Miss 
Latham's wrath were opened wide. 

" Man ! " she cried. " How dare you 
leave me fifteen minutes here to be run over 
by horses and insulted by tradesmen ? I 
discharge you ! Don't come nearer. Take 
a month's wages and go. If you steal your 
livery you shall be put in prison?! " 

Dawson didn't argue the matter, but with- 
drew at once, never touching his hat. Miss 
Latham called after him : 

"Tell my mamma that I am here with 
Mr. Kawdon's son, who is insulting me. 
Tell her to come immediately." 

The man made no answer, and perhaps he 
did not hear. Suppressing his mirth. Pier 
offered to bear the command himself. But 
she wanted him neither to go nor stay. 
After sullenly allowing the messenger to 
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take a few steps, she called him back 

imperiously. 

" I am glad you are unwilling to dismiss 

me," he said. 

"You would not carry the message 

right I " 

" I give you my honour I would." 

"You would tell my mamma you had 

been insulting me?" 

" Why not ? If you think so." 

She looked at him gravely, the frown 

clearing from her beautiful eyes. 

"I don't want you," the chM said at 

length; "but some one must stop to take 

care of me. I can't run, and when people 

gallop about on horses I must not be left 

alone. What did I come here for ? " 
" Let me help you into your carriage." 
" rU scream if you touch me. Go over 

there to the top of the slope and call. 

What horridly stupid people they are in 

this house ! Call very loud. Perhaps they 

are deaf as well as silly." 
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" There may be a combination of infinnities 
worse than that," answered Pier, disgusted 
with her evil temper. 

He shouted, and presently the Latham 
servants heard him at the front door. They 
ran in panic to rescue their young mis- 
tress from her awful situation, but she 
would be touched by no one but her 
mother. Pier stroUed away before that 
personage arrived. 

Mrs. Lambert observed during dinner, " I 
was much distressed that you did not come 
to the drawing-room to-day. Lady Latham 
was so polite as to call — ^the first time, I 
believe, that she has entered this house." 

'* A suflficient reason for my quitting it." 

" But you know you had an opportunity 
of meeting her casually, as it were, when 
you came back from riding. Why did you 
leave the lawn, as that sweet little Mary 
Latham told us you did?" 

"An old goose chevied me about," 
answered Pier, laughing. 
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" A goose on the lawn ? Where were the 
gardeners ? I shall reprimand Scott severely 
to-morrow." 

"Pray leave Scott alone. It wasn't he 
brought the goose to Weybridge." 

"You are too young to know what serv- 
ants are. If there was a goose on the lawn 
Scott is responsible. And it was a dangerous 
creature, as I understand you. Now, my 
dear Pier, is it possible," &c., &c., &c. 

" Oh, confound the goose," he exclaimed, 
laughing at his own vexation. " Tm going 
to smoke." 

"A very unfortunate, and, I must say, 
a very disgusting habit," answered Mrs. 
Lambert, rising also. "Your dear father 
doesn't smoke, and " 

" How long do you make it till this" day 
three months ? " Pier asked bitterly. 

Mrs. Lambert called after him in vain, 
pondered, and jfinally resolved that she must 
have misunderstood. 

Within the next few weeks Lady Latham 

E 2 
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made several kindly efforts to obtain ac- 
quaintance with Pier, but they all failed, 
partly by accident, partly by the want of 
good- will on the gentleman's part. He had 
no pleasant memories connected with the 
Latham family, and he thought that the 
county people would bore him. It was the 
easiest thing possible to avoid an introduc- 
tion without seeming to do so, and Lady 
Latham never imagined that this ill-success 
was not bitterly mourned. 

The acquaintance came at length in a 
manner very unexpected. Jonas Davis 
wrote to announce a visit, which Pier 
had suggested during that time when he 
was bribing the youth with attentions, and 
his host was less displeased than might 
have been thought possible ; for anything 
was welcome that would break the eternal 
duo with Mrs. Lambert. 

Jonas arrived on Saturday, and next 
morning he accompanied his host to church. 
This gentleman was connected with the 
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**Drum," a newspaper of someJ position. 
Personally, he had nothing to do with 
editorial work, but this fact was not univers- 
ally known. His name and his face were 
familiar in London, and he was spoken of in 
connection with the paper. Persons so far 
removed from the inside ring as to make 
the error, were very civil. Sir James 
Latham would not freely have admitted 
that he knew Jonas. He used, to express 
the situation, one of those forms in which 
he was proverbially happy — " I was con- 
scious of the young man," he said to his 
wife. 

Tt happened that the Lathams attended 
church that day at Acton Green, where 
the Weybridge people usually sat. As 
soon as the service was finished Jonas 
hurried out, waited in the porch, and when 
the member arrived, he invented in one 
breath such important news for Monsieur, 
and such a choice scandal for Madame, that 
they stood a moment by their carriage door. 
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Pier could have found no escape had he 
sought it ; Mrs. Lambert came up, and made 
the presentation. He declined an invitation 
to lunch, which Jonas accepted without 
apologies. He made himself vastly agree- 
able. A county member without crotchets 
of legislation is as rare as one who succeeds 
in carrying them through. Sir James was 
convinced that public justice and propriety 
demanded a reduction of his rates. Jonas 
heard his views with attention, and pledged 
the * Drum's * support. Conciliation of Lady 
Latham proved a more agreeable task. He 
had but to carry a stage further his tale of 
the Duke and the heiress, and leave them in 
a fix. 

"Then how is it settled?" asked her 
ladyship, breathless. 

"I cannot tell you yet," Jonas replied. 
" It's on such occasions that the Sunday 
post law seems unbearable. I do not know 
— / actually do not know how the Duchess 
has taken the matter. I gave instructions 
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to wire me from the ^ Drum/ but you know 
what a great newspaper is, Sir James. 
Unless I give the very strictest orders, they 
will not send me information." 

" I will telegraph to my sister," said Lady 
Latham. 

" Pray don't ! " cried Jonas, much alarmed. 
'' If this matter gets known, all is lost, and 
the Duke goes abroad for ever. He would 
know who betrayed confidence." 

But there was a personage at table with 
whom his well-meant attentions quite failed. 
Miss Latham puckered her pretty chin, and 
thrust out her lips scornfully at sight of 
Jonas ; then she sat very still and watched. 
After awhile she asked — 

'' Are you Mr. Rawdon's friend ? " 

" Ever since we were at school together," 
said Jonas. 

" 1 don't understand that," observed Miss 
Latham thoughtfully, with a manner im- 
plying no compliment. 

"He is rather an odd fellow, young 
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Rawdon, isn't he ? " said Sir James. " Very 
clever, they say, but decidedly odd. I 
thought he hadn't any friends besides that 
young scapegrace, Sweyn Garrow." 

'* Oh, Garrow was at school with us too. 
I remember, indeed, that he introduced me 
to Rawdon." 

"Do you recollect the quarrel between 
my brother and Mr. Rawdon ? " asked Miss 
Latham, with interest. " What was it about ? 
Because I can't go about and ask, people 
always tell me stories." 

"Mary, dear I" expostulated Lady Latham. 

" They do, mamma ! They told me that 
Mr. Rawdon was an ugly grocer's boy, 
and he isn't at all. So you are his 
friend ? Do you love him ? " 

" What an awful child ! " thought Jonas 
to himself. " I am very fond of Rawdon," 
he said. 

" Your very is not much, I should think. 
Would you die for him?" 

"My dear Mr. Davis," said Sir James, 
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" you must excuse the extravagances of this 
spoilt child. After entertaining for years a 
grotesque antipathy to your friend, she has 
suddenly conceived an admiration for him 
not less fantastic. I " 

"James!" interrupted his wife. "Be 
more prudent." 

She stooped over her little daughter, who 
was fairly gasping with rage. The delicate 
pallor of her skin would bear no tint stro^ger 
than rose, but the veins in her forehead and 
temples swelled purple, and her eyes showed 
a ring of white. Great artists would have 
loved to mark those signs of passion which 
did not spoil, though they disturbed, her 
beauty ; but Jonas was prosaic, and he only 
thought the child was going into a fit. 

" Papa," she cried, after several attempts, 
" I hate you — I hate you ! Oh, my head I 
Mamma, my head ! " 

Lady Latham tenderly kissed her, arranged 
the pillows, and wheeled her gently from the 
room. But at the door Mary raised herself. 
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opened her eyes wide, and looked at her 
father. 

" I hate you, papa ! " she repeated, and 
feU back. 

Sir James was not so much disconcerted 
as one would expect. He said to Jonas — 

" You have been treated to a glimpse of 
our family skeleton — a very little one, and 
a very dear one, but uncomfortable some- 
times. Don't be shocked by those unfilial 
sentiments. In half an hour's time Mary 
will be crying with penitence. Our skeleton 
cupboard is open, and all the country knows 
its contents." 

"Miss Latham has a strong character," 
said Jonas, vaguely. 

" Yes ; and we should regard the future 
very anxiously if the doctors did not give 
us hope that, in regaining the natural use of 
her limbs, these fits of passion would wear 
away. With Mary it is the old case of the 
sword eating through the scabbard. Well, 
Mr. Davis, I am very much obliged to you 
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for those hints. Before you leave Weybridge 
I must ask you to dine with us, and meet 
some gentlemen of the county who are inter- 
ested in these questions as much as myself. 
Pray do your best to persuade Eawdon to 
join us. There was, as you know, a certain 
misunderstanding between him and my boy 
at school, and I think well enough of Mr. 
Rawdon to believe that if you tell him James 
is coming over, it will be a temptation. 
My boy is attache at Paris, you know." 

Accordingly, next day, Pier received a 
formal note from Lady Latham, as did Mrs. 
Lambert and Jonas. In the afternoon Sir 
James himself called, expressly for Mr. Pier 
Eawdon ; he made a little speech about the 
Wales, hoped to see more of his neighbours, 
and so on. For the present a brief view 
seemed to satisfy him, for he departed in 
ten minutes. 

" Oh, my dear boy ! " exclaimed Mrs. 
Lambert. " What an honour ! Sir James 
has heard of you, you see. What an en- 
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couragement to persevere ! Now you see 
what a good thing it is to work and get a 

reputation. '^ I wonder how Sir James heard 

of your success at Oxford?" 

" Perhaps he sees a newspaper." 

"Perhaps so. Was it in the papers 
really? I wonder how he came to notice 
it ? There's so much in the papers now-a- 
days, what with one thing and another. 
How very lucky Sir James should just have 
hit upon your name. I don't think dear 
Lady Latham knows. She has never spoken 
about it, and of course I did not like to 
intrude your aflfairs. Perhaps Sir James 
will tell her — most probably, indeed, I 
should think; shouldn't you? That will 
be very nice," &c., &c., &c. 

Thus Mrs. Lambert worked Kawdon into 
a fever. I have known a man die of 
mosquito bites. 

So Pier was driven into the county set. 
He could no longer resist when told that 
James Latham was coming to the dinner. 
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CHAPTER V. 



CAST ADRIFT. 



It was Pier's first entrance into society. 
Supper parties he had known, and bachelor 
dinners, and tutorial breakfasts, but to 
strange ladies he had scarcely come closer 
than one does in a crowd. A grave trial 
it was to approach those unknown beings, 
for the first time, in the pride of their 
majesty at a great county dinner. All the 
neighbourhood met at Latham Hall. The 
fact is that Jonas, by his vapoury quote- 
tion of the *Drum,' had led Sir James to 
believe that he might really shift some 
of his taxes upon other people, and the 
magnates of the shire had assembled. 
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Latham Hall is a building of the Italian- 
Gothic order — at least I should so describe 
it, and the architect may cry out as he 
likes. It had arches over all its windows, 
an octagon tower at each wing, gurgoyles 
ad libitum^ and a barbican gateway. Above 
the house, for it lay in a hollow, rose the 
stately ruin once called Latham Manor. 
Visitors used to mutter, below their breath, 
that to destroy the antique mansion was 
barbarous. I myself am a fervent lover 
of old things, and I would not suflFer my 
neighbour to repair his roof if I could help 
it. Sir James lost my vote for ever when 
he touched the old hall, and no argumeots 
change my resolution. What had it to 
do with me that there was not a room 
therein ten feet high, that the drainage 
system was forgotten, or had never existed ? 
Property has its duties and trials. 

The baronet was such a country gentle- 
man as lyrical tradition loves to draw. 
He was big and broad, smooth-faced, blue- 
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eyed. Dull of intellect, though not stupid, 
hating novelty in all things but comfort, 
Sir James followed the easy system of his 
forefathers. What they had not seen he 
did not see. 

His grandfather had been only the 
bailiffs son, a youth endowed with a certain 
bovine beauty and gentleness. The heiress 
of Latham fell in love with him, and a 
hard wooing she had, for his modesty was 
almost hopeless. Sighs and hints were 
thrown away upon him; any number of 
inches given never enticed him further. 
But all came right at last, by devices which 
the lady would never tell, and the gentleman 
never understood. A happier match could 
not be. One weakness only the youth 
had, an amiable passion for sculpture. No 
matter what the subject, or the ability of 
its treatment, a statue was to him a thing 
of beauty to be cherished in as large 
quantities as possible. "Why, my dear," 
he would say to his wife when she re- 
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monstrated, "a statoo is a lovely object; 
every one admits that, I think. There's a 
humanising air about statooary. The ex- 
tended leg on the Amoor there, kicking 
up, if I might so express myself, gives an 
air of freedom and sans jane to our apart- 
ment, which was a little dull, my dear, 
like — ^like anything else that would have 
a similar eflFect." Mrs. Latham, for Charley 
had taken her name, was too good-natured 
and too fond of her big husband to oppose 
this weakness, and her house was gradually 
blocked with " statoos." Many of them had 
been sold, but enough remained to make 
the new hall an ideal play-ground for 
children. Besides the transient pleasure of 
criticizing them by daylight, there was a 
weird joy in frightening oneself or others 
into a fit at night-time. And they might 
have been contrived expressly for playing 
hide and seek. 

Of a large family borne by Lady Latham, 
only two survived. Pier's old antagonist, 
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James, and his new one, Mary. The only 
pleasure he expected from the festival was 
a meeting with these two, and he much 
feared that the latter would be absent 
Upon entering the drawing-room with Mrs. 
Lambert, he looked for her in vain. All 
eyes were fixed upon him. 

" Gauche ! " pronounced Mrs. Ashton. 

"We are so select to-night," murmured 
Miss Conyers. 

To enter a splendid room, peopled by 
splendid creatures, is indeed trying for the 
first time, and I would not vouch that Pier 
was not a little nervous. Lady Latham 
was expecting him, however. 

" I was so sorry to have been from home 
when you called," she said. "Both James 
and Mary talk so much about you, that we 
feel quite out of the conversation, knowing 
you so little. This is my son. I hope you 
wiU find him improved." 

Had he told the truth. Pier would have 
confessed he did not. James Latham 

VOL. I. L 
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worthily sustained the family repute for 
comeliness, but his forehead promised few 
convolutions of the brain, and his eyes, 
though handsome, were shifting. Such a 
man, if he had no evil instincts, had cer- 
tainly no good resolutions, and some argu- 
ments might be produced to show that 
vicious inclination works less harm than 
lack of virtue. The sage who loved a good 
hater had doubly reason. 

Latham had already gained that trick 
of smiling " from the teeth outwards," which 
is the first art of our diplomatists, often 
the last. He shook hands warmly, much 
more warmly than needful, observing, " I 
remember you only too well, Rawdon. You 
gave me a lesson in s avoir vivre, impressed 
perhaps with too much iteration, but all 
the more lasting/' 

**I am very much ashamed of my 
conduct." 

V Oh no ! Pardon me, but I cannot 
believe that. Apropos of nothing at all, 
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do you know that I have been questioned 
about you g. good deal in Paris?" 

"By the Comte de Perouac?" asked 
Pier, suddenly interested. 

" More* especially by his sons. Your 
mother belonged to that family, I think ? 
I shall be very pleased to introduce you. 
Some men would give half their posses- 
sions to claim cousinship with Mademoiselle 
Jehanne ; and the brothers are very pleasant, 
in diflFerent ways. If Hugues de Perouac 
would only rally, a great career is open 
to him." 

"Rally?" 

" To the empire, I mean. It is so utterly 
stupid to sit at the back and sulk, waiting 
for what will never come. There is but 
one party possible in France. Take my 
word for it ! I have paid great attention 
to the internal politics of the country — 
in fact, that is my special department at 
the Embassy. Such arguments as I have 
had with your relatives I Look at their 
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own case : the father and Albert, Legitimist ; 
Hugues, the eldest, Republicans-yes, posi- 
tively Republican 1 He has his seat in the 
cab. Now isn't it evident that the empire 
alone keeps this family from domestic 
wreck ? " 

These French relatives, of whom Pier 
knew nothing but the name, and his father 
no more, had always been a fascinating 
subject He asked for more information, 
but dinner was announced, and a young 
lady allotted to him. Pier felt himself an 
actual savage, with this bemuslined damsel 
on his arm. He knew none of those com- 
monplaces with which it is usual to begin 
a languid talk, nor could he think of a 
subject at the moment. They passed to 
the dining-room in silence, and Miss 
Blenchley explained to her friends in panto- 
mime that she had fallen victim to a muff. 

On the left of the hostess sat her 
crippled daughter, placed before the com- 
pany arrived. Pier was gratified to find 
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his place marked beside the child, for she 
would certainly not be a bore. She looked 
up with beautiful eyes, bright with intelli- 
gence, undarkened by temper now, and said 
softly, "I didn't think we should meet 
again, Mr. Rawdon — didn't hope it, I mean." 

''But I did," answered Pier. 

Lady Latham turned and exclaimed, 
''They have made a mistake. Your place 
was higher up the table, Mr. Rawdon. I 
could not allow my little daughter to tease 
you." 

" Don't go away," Mary whispered. 

"Not if they charge at me with wild 
horses," Pier replied. "Those whom Fate 
has joined do not put asunder, Lady 
Latham. I am too comfortable here." 

Miss Blenchley shrugged her shoulders, 
but it crossed her mind that this young 
savage was at least no muff. 

"Thank you," whispered Mary. "I 
changed the tickets. You don't eat much, 
do you ? " 
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'*Lots. Why?'* asked Pier, busy with 
his soup. 

"Because I never eat, and I had tea an 
hour ago. I thought you would talk to me.' 

"That can be done, if Miss Blenchley 
doesn't object." 

"Oh, not at all," replied that lady, 
haughtily. 

Pier saw that he had " put his foot in it." 
He looked at his partner, and their eyes 
met. 

" What I meant was," he said, laughing, 
" that my conversation is much better suited 
to Miss Latham's capacity than to Miss 
Blenchley's. I don't know anything about 
anything." 

" Not even manners ? " said the lady, 
icily. 

" Least of all, manners. They don't teach 
deportment at Oxford." 

"That's why you can get on with me, 
isn't it ? " asked Mary. " Tell me, you're a 
very clever boy, aren't you ? " 
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" TeU me, you're a very pretty little girl, 
aren't you?" 

That opening didn't promise. The child 
laughed and said — 

"Not so little as I seem. I am nearly 
fourteen, and I shall begin to grow, and to 
walk, in another year. Where do you think 
I shall go, as soon as ever I am strong 
enough ? " 

"To your native fairy land, I should 
imagine," said Pier, admiring the exquisite 
beauty of the little face. 

" To Weybridge. And I shall stand on the 
lawn, under the chestnut trees ; and you 
will come galloping up, with a tremendous 
thud of horse's hoofs, and pass me like 
lightning, bent down on the saddle-bow to 
avoid the branches. You will see then if 
I stand and cry. I shall run like the wind 
and laugh at you." 

" I hope I may be there to play my part, 
and applaud yours," said Pier. 

" Why, where should you be ? " 
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"Do you picture me to yourself," said 
Pier, laughing, "always jumping the sunk- 
fence, always frightening a little girl, and 
asking in vain the privilege of putting ber 
in her carriage ? " 

" I don't like to be laughed at, but no one 
will ever see me evil-tempered again. What 
did you mean by saying, ' There is a com- 
bination of infirmities worse than being deaf 
and silly ' ? Does it apply to me ? " 

"No; to a man." 

" What man ? And what is the com- 
bination ? " 

" I am the man, and the combination ia 
roughness and want of sympathy." 

" So you tell stories too I I know very 
well what you meant, and 1 wished to tell 
you that it was a lesson. I shall never, 
never forget how manlike you were that 
day, Mr. Rawdon t But you are only a 
boy," she added, with a pretty laugh. 

" Perhaps I shall grow, like you." 

" Oh, you are tall enough. Now 1 will be 
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quiet and think, whilst you talk to Miss 
Blenchley." 

That lady meanwhile had tried her neigh- 
bour of the other flank, and found no solace 
there. What she overheard of Kawdon's 
conversation caused her to suspect that he 
might be amusing under proper treatment ; 
so she met him half way. 

"Do you know Mr. Morley of your 
college?" said Miss Blenchley, after some 
skirmishing amongst flowers and theatres 
and books and scientific propositions, which 
Pier endured with difficulty. 

"Very well indeed. We were school- 
feUows." 

" They say he is to be married ? Do you 
know the lady ? '' 

Carelessly and innocently as the words 
were spoken. Pier saw an open trap. His 
visits to Elf Cottage had not been unreported 
in the county. 

" She lived near Oxford, and I often met 
her. You will like Mrs. Lumley very much." 
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** Every one likes her, don't they ? Some 
more than others, of course." 

"No doubt She is a charming woman, 
and with her, if anywhere, we undergraduates 
might have learned what the professors don't 
teach us." 

" Love ? " 

"No; manners. But some men, like 
other beasts, are unteachable." 

"You don't mean yourself?" 

"No one else, certainly. If you can't 
believe in such monsters, consider me as 
the last representation of my species, like 
the flying lizard." 

"I don't know anything about flying 
lizards; but you cannot be untamable — 
caught so young." 

"I said unteachable, but perhaps the 
words are synonymous. You flatter me 
with delusive hopes." 

" What, of being caught ? " 

"Of finding somebody who thinks me 
worth pursuing.'^ 
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"Oh, sport is sport, whatever the 



game." 



"No doubt, but the sportsman compli- 
ments a rabbit by turning an elephant gun 
upon him." 

Mary Latham apparentl)^ had finished her 
meditations, for she observed abruptly — 

" I am not afraid of you when you stand 
on your own feet." 

" I should think not. Man is poor game. 
In the great day coming, devote yourself 
to hares. After hunting you can eat 
them." 

"I wish I was eighteen years old." 

" Why ? " 

"To make you talk seriously. I think 
you would be worth pursuing, Mr. Kawdon. 
I should like to try." 

"Is this a challenge? Your time and 
place, donzella ? " 

" Anywhere, four years from to-day." 

" It is too early for both of us. I should 
give no sport ; and if I won the match your 
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parents would plead infancy, and deny me 
the spoils/' 

" You shall choose your own time." 

" Say six years. Then we shall both be 
at our best/* 

"Agreed. Oh, I will avenge myself! 
Take the conditions down/' 

" I have no betting-book." 

"^ cela ne tiens!'^ Mary answered, ex- 
citedly. She produced a beautiful old set 
of tablets, ivory and gold, and wrote rapidly. 
"We will say, on my twentieth birthday. 
* Mr. Pier Kawdon ' — Have you any other 
name ? " 

"Pier Marie. Let us be careful not to 
compromise my parent." 

" ' Mr. Pier Marie Rawdon undertakes to 
present himself before Miss Mary Latham, 

and '—what ? " 

"I'm sure I don't know." 

" * And let her work her will ' " 

"Her wicked will." 
" ' Her will ' ^" 
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" Her wicked will. I insist on that." 

" ' Her wickedest will .upon hinu' There I 
Keep the record. I shall not forget.'' 

" It's a pledge," answered Pier solemnly, 
pocketing the tablets, which he meant to 
return next day. "I shall now go and 
make my will. It is a duello to the death." 

" It is." 

" What nonsense is Mary saying to you ? 
She is the oddest child," said Lady Latham. 

"Quite the reverse of nonsense," Pier 
answered. ** I " 

" It's a secret," Mary cried. 

"My mouth is sealed." 

" Have you heard anything of Garrow ? " 
asked James Latham across the table. 

"He's in Abyssinia, pursuing the local 
sports," Pier answered. "They consist, he 
says, in base-ball, played with Brummagem 
muskets, beggar my neighbour, strip Jack 
naked, and cut with his wife. The only 
interruption to these games is caused by a 
stray lion, which plays trump, and generally 
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scores the odd trick. Sweyn is ao thoroughlj 
at home that he do^u't think of abandoning 
the diversion yet awhile." 

After a time Pier became conscious thai 
the eyes of the company rested on him. 
Listening a moment, he perceived that 
Jonas was telling the story of his venge- 
ance upon Carpenter. It had been men- 
tioned in the papers, but without a hint 
of the guilty party. Jonaa's revelations did 
not find approval. If James Latham had 
done such a thing, the county would have 
thought it excellent humour, but Rawdon's 
position was different. Pier saw there 
would be silence when the tale was done, 
and he waited to see who would break it. 
Mrs. Lambert's voice was the only one heard 
besides Jonas's, and she prattled on, being 
rather deaf Pier glanced at his neighbours. 
Miss Blenchley sat prim ; Mary watched 
him with grave interest. At length Jonas 
wound up with a description of the council 
held round Carpenter's bed at the Mitre ; — 
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its elaboration showed how often he had 
recounted this tale. Then he gave the 
laugh obligato^ and finished. Silence. 

Pier leaned back, waiting, his face set. 
Lady Latham saw danger of a scene. She 
caught his eye and smiled. They said her 
ladyship was the cleverest woman in the 
county, and on this occasion she showed 
genius. Kemember Pier's training, the 
character I have displayed, his position at 
that table, his utter ignorance of society ; 
then you will understand how that smile 
affected him. He was awaiting a challenge 
from the hostile powers round, and he meant 
to reply as best he could. Instead, a smile I 
It seemed to tell him that he had a friend, 
who thought all this business a pleasant joke. 
Lady Latham understood boyish nature. 
Pier smiled brightly in return, leaned 
forward, and said— 

" I have never quite understood where 
you were posted during the engagement, 
Jonas. My poor tutor describes his assail- 
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ants as two bearded ruffians. He may be 
prejudiced as to their moral character, but 
there can't be any mistake about a beard. 
Where were you ? " 

The hostess looked sweetly round, and 
headed her sex to their own realm. Jonas 
wished to explain, but the hero of the 
story interrupted. 

" Quite enough said of a boyish joke," he 
exclaimed, and rose to seat himself beside 
James Latham. 

"I don't know, sir, that I should call 
it a joke," observed the Lord-Lieutenant, 
ponderously. 

"Mr. Carpenter would be flattered to 
think that your lordship agreed with him." 

" But you would not, sir ? Is that what 
we are to understand ? " 

"As I never flatter, my lord, I do not 
care to be flattered/' Pier replied, and took 
his seat. 

He wished to hear more of the De 
Perouacs, but James had little to tell 
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beyond what he had hinted. Though the 
Count had made no sign, he was aware of 
his English relations. There were two sons, 
the elder a politician, and a promising mem- 
ber of the Assembly ; the younger, an officer 
of Spahis; a daughter, marvellously hand- 
some. The family was by no means united, 
though it did not suffer political differences 
to cause an actual quarrel. For generations 
the De Perouacs had been Legitimist and 
Ultramontane, though by creed they were 
Protestant, as are many nobles of the south. 
Hopeless of turning their compatriots to 
Calvinism, they were satisfied that some 
religion is a political necessity, and they 
consented to carry the only banner which 
Notre Koy would recognize. A dreadful 
backsliding then was Hugues', who would 
not admit the Kevolution an unmixed 
curse. At this time, however (1868), dif- 
ferences of political feeling were not actual, 
as the French say, and the De Perouacs lived 
in tolerable harmony together. 

VOL. I. M 
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Pier soon left the gentlemen to discuss 
the best means of shifting their load of taxes 
upon other people's shoulders. But before 
he reached the drawing-room with James 
Latham, kind friends had told Mrs. Lambert 
the story which Jonas had related. The old 
lady burst into tears, and refused comfort. 
She thought that all who bore the name of 
Kawdon would be pointed at in the streets, 
if not mobbed. The gift of tongues was 
freely conferred at Latham that night, but 
the hostess tried in vain to lead conversation 
into another channel. When Pier entered 
he saw at once what had taken place, and 
asked Mrs. Lambert if she was ready to go. 
Lady Latham bade him good-night with 
extreme kindness, for she was certainly not 
one to join a popular cry. As Pier shook 
hands with Mary, the child raised her eyes, 
and tears stood in them. 

"If I ever would get into a passion 
again," she said, "I should have done so 
to-night. Remember ! But I will not let 
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you forget. Good-bye, Mr. Rawdon. If 
we don't meet for six years, I shall be 
waiting for you here, on my twentieth 
birthday. You will come?" 

" Honour forbids me to decline. I wonder 
what your wickedest will will be." 

Mary laughed, and let him go. 

A dreary drive home Pier anticipated ; 
Jonas had accepted to stay the night at 
Latham. But the worst he had imagined 
was surpassed. Mrs. Lambert was dis- 
mayed utterly. Pier had rebelled against 
his pastors and masters, flying in the face of 
the catechism. All the county assembled 
had shown its feeling in the matter, and 
Pier had- insulted the Lord-Lieutenant. 
These thoughts were very grievous to Mrs. 
Lambert. Round and round, in and out, 
she exercised her feeble mind and peevish 
arguments among them, declaring in one 
breath that she was astonished beyond 
words, and in the next that she had known 
how it would be. Pier stopped the carriage 
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at last, and got out to walk. Mrs. Lam- 
bert protested against this show of temper, 
and sat ten minutes arguing. At length 
Pier walked on, and she drove past in- 
dignant. 

To the old lady he was still the little 
boy intrusted to her guardianship ages 
ago. Amongst certain savages every one 
is put to death who sees the young chief 
bom. Wise are those Indians ! For what 
avail beauty or strength or divine inspira- 
tion against the formula, "Don't tell me, 
lad ! I mind thee being born ! " or, "I 
mind thee poor feyther, who was a better 
mon than ever thee be like to be." Or 
otherwise : " I was present on the happy 
occasion which fulfilled in your Majesty's 
person the exalted hope of your august 
parent,'* &c., &c. No syllogism will make 
head against this argument. It is the 
immovable body, upon which the irresistible 
force of logic crashes in vain. The woman 
who has seen you born will never there- 
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after feel a due respect for your appearance, 
your opinioDs, or your proudest successes. 
Beware of old servants, old family friends. 
The nurse who mixed your earliest caudle, 
the housekeeper who bore the happy news 
to master, the maiden aunt who dandled 
you in long clothes — these should be dis- 
missed far off when young master begins 
to fancy himself. 

I myself have suffered grievously from 
old servants. The more affection they bear 
you, the greater nuisance are they — an 
ancient nurse the worst. She cannot be 
silenced. Always at need she has some 
absurd, inconsequential, delicious tale of 
your dead father or mother, fictions of 
their mutual love, their care for you in 
which she bore her part. Out on the 
crocodile ! She cries sad tears, and wishes 
herself with mistress in heaven, where, for 
sure, she is, and owns herself not good for 
much, saving only for her love. And 
perhaps, if you be weak, if you show signs 
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of relenting, she takes you round the neck 
and cries — ^the monster ! — ^how she holds 
you dear as her own flesh, and sobs, " Bear 
with me, Master John," or what your luck- 
less name may be — "Bear with me, for 
rd die now in a strange place!'' Wise, 
wise Indians 1 Your chiefs are not thus 
played upon. There is none to repeat to 
them the sweet follies of a generation past, 
which wet the eye and shake the reso- 
lution. Smooth the lives of austere folks, 
who have no old servants ! 

All the house was in commotion when 
Pier reached Weybridge. Mr. Eawdon had 
arrived, with Arabella, several weeks before 
their time. A telegram sent in advance 
was not forwarded to Latham, and the 
household was quite unprepared. This state 
of things did not make Mrs. Rawdon more 
cheerful. All the three, father, stepmother, 
and Mrs. Lambert, awaited Pier in the 
breakfast-room. He came in hastily to 
welcome the travellers, and found himself 
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confronted by a tribunal. Mrs. Lambert 
was crying, with renewed water-power, Mrs. 
Rawdon watchful, and her husband worried. 

" Welcome home, father ! " Pier ex- 
claimed. " You know how glad I am to 
see you ; but I hope nothing is wrong." 

He shook hands kindly with Arabella, 
whose fingers lay in his like a dead star-fish. 

"It's a miserable business. Pier, which 
recalls us," said Mr. Eawdon with an effort. 
"This newspaper fell under my eye in 
Germany a fortnight since." 

Pier took it, and read, " Scandal at 
Oxford." There had been many such para- 
graphs, some humorous, all reproving, 
some abusive. He laid the paper down, 
and stood expectant. 

"After reading that statement," con- 
tinued Mr. Eawdon, more and more un- 
comfortable, " I had a presentiment of 
evil." 

He paused. Pier looked at Arabella, 
and she met his eye firmly. 
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" I wrote to the Principal of St. Aldate' 
asking if any one was suspected of th 
outn^e. Here is his reply." 

A glance showed that Dr. Crosby ha 
stated his suspicions candidly, but withoi 
violence. 

" I fear to ask whether you are guilty 1 " 

" Guilty ? " exclaimed Mrs. Lamber 
'* The whole story was told to-night t 
Latham by his confederate, and then Pit 
insulted the Iiord-Lieutenant Oh, wretche 
boy I " 

"Father, I don't defend myself befoi 
you, but there is one lady here at leat 
to whom I have no explanations to give 

" Insolent youth I " 

■"This is a question between my fatht 
and me. He has thought proper to alio' 
your presence, but I forbid you td it 
terfere." 

" You said One lady ' at least.' Have '. 
your father's wife, no right to protest whe 
you bring disgrace upon our name ? " 
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" My father and I loved one another for 
twenty years before you became his wife, 
and in two months' time we stand — thus ! " 

" Did / tempt you to this disgraceful 
conduct which has scandalized all the 
county ? Did I write this paragraph ? *' 

" No. But you showed it to my father. 
And you persuaded him to write to Dr. 
Crosby; and don't suppose, Arabella, that 
I have deceived myself from the beginning. 
You were determined from the first that 
I shall leave my father's house. Be it so ! 
As well one pretext as another. At least 
if I go now we shall all be spared much 
useless wrangling, and the result will be 
the same." 

"Mr. Rawdon," said Arabella, "you 
have heard the insults which your son 
addresses to your wife. You know if his 
insinuations are just. I do not ask his 
dismissal, that question lies entirely with 
you; but we cannot continue to live in 
the same house." 
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All waited in silence for the decision. 
With his hands before his face, the old 
man sat quavering, unable to speak. Mrs. 
Lambert made frightened signals to her 
daughter. That lady sat erect. Her heavy 
white eyeMs were raised now, and she met 
Pier's look with defiant resolution. An 
ejectment of the heir had indeed been in 
her thoughts from the first, but she re- 
garded it as an object to be patiently 
pursued for years. Even this chance which 
had suddenly arisen, Arabella had not 
thought to use decisively. But Pier met 
her half way; in an instant she made up 
her mind, and stood for triumph or dis- 
astrous rout. 

No word came from Mr. Rawdon. Pier's 
heart bled for his father, but he had known 
all along what would happen. If not to- 
day, to-morrow. He turned and slowly left 
the room. 

Hours afterwards he stood at his case- 
ment, watching the grey dawn pick out 
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tree and flower in the blurred sketch of 
landscape spread before him. The door 
opened softly, and his father entered. 

"I was waiting for you, sir," Pier said. 

The old. man took his son into his arms. 

"It is best for me to go, father." 

''Not like this— not like this! She 
promised — " 

" I know, father. Believe me, it is best. 
Arabella will be a good wife, she will 
make you happy, if I am away. I know 
her. You have not dismissed me. I go 
because it must be, but not far. Your 
wish will always bring me to you, father. 
My mother — " 

*'Do not name her to-night, Pier. It 
is Marie's son I am allowing to be driven 
from her home. If she can see us. Pier ? " 

''She will read nothing but love in our 
hearts. Be comforted, father. I shall not 
go far away." 

"That you promise?" 

"I do." 
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CHAPTER VI. 



JEHANNE DE PEROUAC. 



Three years I may pass over in the story 
of Pier Rawdon's life. The only conspicuous 
event of that time was his attempt to serve 
in the French army during the war. Ac- 
companied by Sweyn Garrow, he visited 
Tours. Monsieur Gambetta himself found 
a moment to receive them, though he grate- 
fully declined their services. They waited 
on the dictator at the archiepiscopal palace, 
finding him established in a state bed-room 
of unclerical appearance. A huge four- 
poster hung with amber satin made almost 
two chambers of the apartment. Between 
it and the narrow window stood M. 
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Gambetta, at his desk. He gave them 
the idea of a very strong maD, utterly 
wearied out. Whilst talking clearly and 
well, he stopped short from time to time, 
moved his papers, his inkstand, or any 
small article upon the desk, and resumed, 
after an odd pause, exactly where he left 
oflF. The lank hair so tumbled about his 
face, which he kept carefully averted, that 
the young men had rather a vague notion 
of M. Gambetta's appearance when they 
withdrew. Full liberty was given them 
to travel where they liked, but on learning 
that they were not soldiers by profession, 
the dictator courteously rejected them. 

Going down the stairs they met the 
archbishop, with crucifers and thurifers, and 
an endless train. The English gentlemen 
halted on a landing, and raised their hats. 
No other persons, as it chanced, were on 
the stairs, in the corridor above, or in the 
hall below. Thus conspicuous in solitude, 
Pier and Garrow saluted an old man, a 
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high dignitary, and the master of the house 
in which they met him. The archbishop 
marked them from the foot of the stairs, 
watched them as he slowly climbed, looked 
them full in the face as he swept by — and 
made no sign whatever. Pier laughed; 
Garrow reddened, stared, and suddenly 
drove his way down through the midst of 
the ecclesiastical throng, who tumbled 
against wall or bannisters with much 
subdued protest. Rawdon took no worse 
revenge than to tell his story ever after- 
wards when it recurred to memory. He 
insists that I recount it now. "The un- 
spiritual god Circumstance" has humorous 
freaks occasionally. It may place a churl 
bom in the metropolis of ceremonial 
courtesy. 

The friends travelled from place to place 
along the banks of the Loire, meeting 
adventures which I have not time to tell, 
but nowhere finding trace of the De 
Perouacs whom Pier sought. The father 
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and eldest son were both serving; the 
younger had been taken at Sedan. Giving 
up the quest at length, they returned to 
England, after some months' absence. 
Shortly afterwards Garrow went for a 
year's shooting at the Cape; and Rawdon, 
at the early age of twenty-three, began to 
find himself bored. 

With his father he kept up an active 
correspondence, but they had not met. 
Mrs. Rawdon grew not more amiable as 
time went on. She had borne a daughter, 
and Pier solemnly renewed his promise of 
protection. Weybridge was one of the 
gayest houses in the country, but Mrs. 
Lambert appeared as a guest where she 
had hoped to reign. After dismissing her 
stepson, in no long time Arabella shelved 
her mother. 

Every one remembers the great conspiracy 
which began to incubate' at Versailles in 
the end of 1872, and broke its shell on 
May 24th of the year following. Over all 
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the world, those free of the secret watched 
for the hatching breathlessly. Never was 
a plot more characteristic of the French 
mind in its strength and weakness. The 
rash thoughtlessness of the undertaking 
must be contrasted with the minute skill 
of the elaboration ; secresy of means with 
publicity of aim ; the overweaning triumph 
of a premature success with the undignified 
squabbling of ultimate failure. The grand 
conspiracy had no bottom at all, not even 
a misunderstanding or a silence. Notre 
Roy spoke clearly enough; so did the 
Princes of Orleans, each in his own capacity. 
The king said, " Mark you ! I give up 
nothing." The count said, "I give up 
my claims, but not my principles ! " The 
Marshal said, " I sympathize with you, but 
I am not one of yours ! " And these three 
concerned, having thus frankly declared 
themselves, were more mystified than any- 
body else during the months that followed. 
They saw les habUeSy the clearer fellows, 
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busy with their plot, undiscouraged, eager, 
confident. As for minor agents and con- 
federates, who could doubt the skill or the 
clear-headedness of M. le Due ? 

Rawdon had followed the politics of 
France with interest, and he knew that 
the de Perouacs were taking a very active 
share in this business. He resolved to pay 
a visit of some length to Paris, and sought 
letters of introduction. This quest carried 
him to the office of Mr. Davis pere, who 
invited him to dinner. It was an odd 
sort of gathering which assembled in the 
handsome drawing-room. There were half- 
a-dozen Greeks, mostly tall, slender, fine- 
featured, and sly ; half-a-score of French- 
men, some Germans, Italians, a Turk, two 
Americans, a Japanese, and a Colonel of 
the Guards. Nearly every one wore rosettes 
at his button-hole, all were dressed to per- 
fection, every one knew everybody else, and 
didn't seem to like him. They talked 
familiarly of public characters especially 
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members of the House of Peers, and celebri- 
ties of the opera. Pier supposed them to 
be adventurers of the sort which formerly 
visited England in search of an heiress or 
a victim ; but he mistook. Gamblers they 
were, but serious ones, shrewd men of busi- 
ness, who could give points to our sharpest. 
Even their titles were utilized as capital. 
Did not a prince about this time enter all 
the boats in which he gathered the Egaean 
currant crop amongst the yachts of the 
Eoyal squadron, and enjoy, for some blissful 
months, the proud distinction of owning 
more tonnage under the burgee than any 
person living? 

In such company " the plot " was an 
exciting topic. All discussed it, mostly 
with knowledge. Pier was impressed with 
the views of a young man, handsome as a 
picture, who talked English, French, and 
German equally well. He ridiculed M. le 
Due without mercy, confidently forecasting 
the events which would follow. Though 

N 2 
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the speaker was so young, all listened with 
attention. The gentleman next to Pier was 

a thoughtful, good-looking, silent personage. 
To the question put him, he answered in 
good English. 

**He is called M. Birch, a banker in 
Paris, and a countryman of your own." 
" His opinions seem to be much regarded." 
"Well, they may be. I remember, sir, 
watching from Birch's window in the Place 
Vendome, the mob tramping past, singing 
' k Berlin ! ' He turned to me, and said : 
' In five weeks' time the Prussians will be 

« 

at our gates, and I shall be worth half a 
million of money ! ' Birch was right, almost 
to the day."* 

After a time, somebody addressed Raw- 
don's neighbour as M. de Perouac. Pier 
said with interest, 

* It would be a poor jest to invent this story. 
A luckless gentleman made the remark to myself and 
the Hon. F. L. under the circumstances suggested in 
the text. 
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"Are we not related? My name is 
Rawdon." 

The other answered, rather coolly, 

''I am glad to make your acquaintance. 
James Latham has often named you to us." 

" Favourably, I hope ? " 

"Why not? Your father is still living, 
I believe ? " 

"Yes. Come now, M. de Perouac, you 
have not heard a good account of me. I 
am going to Paris, and I shall not rest till 
I have changed your opinion." 

"Say rather to give us an opportunity 
of forming one. We heard of your success 
at the University ; but you left, I .think, 
without taking the baccalaureat .^" 

" I understand. That is a grave matter 
in France. We don't take our universities 
quite so much au serienx in England. 
Scarcely three men in four, on an average, 
take their degree." 

" Indeed ! There is much in English life 
that may be misunderstood by foreigners. 
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You will call on us, I hope. My father lives 
in the Rue de Provence, and that is my 
home also when in Paris. Have I not heard 
that you offered our poor country your arm 
in her misfortune ? It was gallantly done, 
sir. 

" Unfortunately, my arm was refused. I 
sought for you and the Count everywhere on 
the Loire." 

" I was wounded early in the autumn, and 
my father thought it best to withdraw. But 
we are not less obliged for your chivalrous 
intention." 

They had much pleasant talk. Pier 
learne4 ^^^* ^^^ relative had frankly ac- 
cepted the Republic, and had taken a sous- 
prefecture in the south. He laughed at the 
conspiracy, for any chance of success it had, 
but he differed from Birch in anticipating 
grave troubles. 

After dinner Pier took an opportunity of 
making himself known to this gentleman. 
M. Birch's father was a very rich and 
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very respectable tradesmaD. When the 
son, after strange adventures, bloomed out 
into a great Paris financier, he thought 
best to drop his patronymic. If Pier 
had heard the history of this young 
banker, he would never have made a very 
interesting acquaintance. How little did 
those know Birch who regarded him only 
as a successful intriguant, wise indeed as 
Ahithophel, but wicked as Absalom. I hold 
no brief for him. His career was a scandal. 
But Birch has paid the debt. He lies 
beyond our praise or blame, and those 
triumph who are worse than he. 

As Rawdon left his rooms next day to 
call upon Mr. Davis at the * Drum,' he met 
Garrow — Garrow himself, disguised in out- 
landish attire, burnt to mahogany, bright- 
eyed, lean, intoxicated with the perfume of 
Pall Mall. Pier thought, as he held him 
fast, palm in palm,— neither speaking, but 
looking in each other's eyes, — that all London 
could not show a finer specimen of manhood. 
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Aod the same thou<jht rose ia Garrow's mind. 
Descriptions are futile. Suffice it that each, 
in his own way, was a type of masculine 
beauty. 

S weyn had arrived but half-an-hour before. 
He did not telegraph from Southampton, 
because that beneficent device escaped his 
memory. He was dying for a bath, for 
breakfast, for new clothes, for a talk with 
'* insiders," for a theatre, and a " night of 
it '' — any and all of those hot and artificial 
pleasures whereof he would be so weary in a 
month's time. Pier dismissed his business 
without a word. They turned into the club, 
and here and there, day and night, they 
"amused themselves," until Garrow showed 
symptoms of satiety. Upon this happy 
event Pier suggested a migration to Paris 
until the hunting season, and the idea was 
received enthusiastically. They agreed to 
start next day. At dinner, among the 
letters at his club. Pier discovered a 
small parcel, which he recognized with a 
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smile of comic embarassment. There were 
no secrets between those two, and Garrow 
exclaimed, 

" What's that ? It must be a big fetish 
that makes you change colour ! " 

'*Ton my soul, Sweyn," Pier answered, 
after a moment's thought, "Til take you 
into confidence. You remember Jem 
Latham at school ? He has a little crippled 
sister, the prettiest child you ever saw. 
About three years ago — she was fourteen 
then — T nearly rode over her, and she 
abused me awfully. Then I met the child 
at Latham, and there was some chaflf. 
Finally she challenged me to meet her on 
her twentieth birthday, and I think I 
promised. Of course one never thought 
more about it. But on this day, for the 
last two years, I have received a reminder 
more or less significant. What on earth 
is one to do about it? The thing gets 
serious." 

'*A young lady of seventeen is about 
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the most serious fact in nature, I believe. 
You say she is crippled ? " 

" I have heard she has quite recovered, 
poor little thing ! " 

" Oh, you feel so much interested as to 
inquire after her health ! What have you 
done hitherto ? " 

" How have I answered ? Well, the first 
year she sent me a glove, and I couldn't 
imagine what it meant, until I saw her 
name written very big inside. So I re- 
turned a little dagger, with a gold hilt full 
of sweetmeats. Last year, having again 
forgotten all about it, I was reminded by 
a little silver crutch, broken in two ; after 
thinking the matter over, I made no reply 
at aU. This year — see ! " Pier displayed 
a golden fetter, with the chain broken. 
'' How do you interpret that ? " 

*' I take it to mean that you are her 
slave escaped/' 

" Or that she has dissolved a silly en- 
gagement. But there the thing is, and 
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what shall I do about it? Do her parents 
know, I wonder ? Observe the weight of 
this ! The child must have saved up all 
her pocket-money to buy it/' 

"You persist in ignoring time. I think 
if you passed your word, you're bound to 
keep it. And if a lady sends reminders, 
the least a gentleman can do is to acknow- 
ledge them/* 

"I was a fool,'' said Pier, laughing, *^to 
ask the opinion of such a preux. Well, so 
be itl Ought I not to let her parents 
know, however?" 

"Certainly not. What you have to do 
is to send a proper return, and to pray 
that Miss Latham may be comfortably 
married before her twentieth birthday." 

" All right 1 Having put myself in your 
hands, I abide by your decision. As for 
the reply, nothing strikes me at this mo- 
ment, but I will consult a Paris jeweller." 

They crossed that night, and for the next 
few days the quest of lodgings and the 
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famishing thereof absorbed them. This is 
pleasant work when payment is no matter 
of aariety. Garrow was rich, 'and Pier', 
£800 per annum received so many addi- 
tions—at Christmas, on his birthday, and 
such dates — that it reached nearly double 
that sum. He did not propose calling on 
the De Perouacs until established, but Birch 
they saw frequently. That singular man 
had his entree^ upon one footing or an- 
other, into every kind of world, and he 
was pleased to introduce two such striking 
young fellows. They made sensation, and 
Garrow at least met his admirers half-way. 
Pier remonstrated laughingly. 

"My dear fellow," he said, '^pray wait 
until I have established my credit at the 
Hotel Perouac. They are rather collet 
monte there." 

"I'm in no hurry. But tell me, when 
do we go to the East ? " 

"Why, you have not been a week in 
Paris! I want to see this revolution 
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through. Besides, you know I can't leave, 
old fellow, whilst my father lives." 

'^May that be a thousand years! But 
if you wait much longer you'll drop into 
a groove, fall sick of some she-creature, get 
fat, and cease to kick." 

'^You've not told me any of your love 
adventures, by-the-bye. Are there no 
pretty women out yonder ? " 

"Oh, there's a chance for fools every- 
where," said Sweyn, indifferently ; " but no 
woman living is worth — By Jove, what 
a lovely creature ! " 

They had walked down the Rue Richelieu 
into the Rue de Rivoli, and she was just 
coming out of the Louvre shop. A type 
of the supremest Southern beauty, tall, 
deep-bosomed, majestic, she moved with 
that superb grace which is forbidden to 
lissome girls, the grace of large, round 
limbs, perfect in their proportion. Whilst 
the figure was that of a woman grown, the 
face had still a girlish look. Firm and 
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delicately cut were its lines, in that contour 
which we describe as Roman, surviving 
most perfect in the south of France. In 
Italy and Spain you may discover a like 
purity of outline, but there the skin shades^ 
into bistre, the mouth to purple, and over 
it the connoisseur will expect, perhaps would 
grieve to miss, a delicate dark pencilling 
of down. Those who admire such an 
adjunct to female beauty will be disap- 
pointed amongst the maidens of Aries. 
Their lustrous white skin is olive in shadow, 
rosy against the light ; their chiselled lips 
are pink and smooth as the fairest of their 
English sisters. 

Garrow, not half re-civilized yet, posi- 
tively stood still, so great was his wondering 
admiration. The lady could not but see 
him. She raised her large clear eyes and 
looked in her admirer's face. The veriest 
ass must have understood that expression 
of astonishment and rebuke. She passed 
quietly in front of the two and stepped 
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into a carriage. The foot, of which they 
caught a glimpse, was long, slender, and 
elastic — the sculptor's foot, as unlike to 
that worshipped of the ignorant as is the 
Venus of Milo to a school-girl. 

Whilst Garrow was staring at this beau- 
tiful apparition, a young officer was staring 
at him with less amiable expression ; — the 
fair one's brother, evidently, but the eyes 
so sweetly grave in her, in him had a rest- 
less vivacity. He wore the scarlet uniform 
of the Spahis, with several medals and the 
cross, though his age could scarcely be five- 
and-twenty. One hand upon his sword, and 
one twisting his fine moustache, this warlike 
youth sought Garrow's eye frowningly. But 
another gentleman had followed in beauty's 
train, and at a critical moment he interrupted : 

'' What a happy coincidence ! De 
Perouac, I am going to astonish you ! 
This is the English cousin-german we have 
talked about, and this his dme damn^e, Mr. 
Sweyn Garrow." 
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There was nothing of his brother's co 
ness about Albert de Perouae. Leavi 
Garrow and James Ijathara together, 
seized Pier's hand and wrung it, talki 
unintelligible English all the time, a 
laughing. Then he dragged his kiusm 
to the carriage and presented him to Mac 
moiselle Jehanne. She smiled softly, a 
murmured welcome, gracious as a you 
queen, dignified as a goddess. For his oi 
taste, Pier would have liked to see a sha 
of girlish embarrassment ; but maidens 
that type are not easily discomposed, Th 
brother and sister drove away with Latha: 
after Pier had engaged himself to call, t 
former waving his beautiful gloves on 
the carriage was lost to sight. 

"This is the catastrophe of our frien 
ship!" cried Garrow. "I thought the 
was nothing you could do or say which 
could not forgive, but the innate villany 
your character had not been revealed to m 
I marked down that young lady ; I di 
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covered her, and who is rewarded ? You ! 
because your granddad was acquainted with 
her grandmother ! I discredit it ! Aphrodite 
was born of sea-foam, and Helen sprang from 
an egg ; Artemis came into the world I don't 
remember how, but on like independent prin- 
ciples. Mdlle. de Perouac has no relations 
on earth, and you are a traitor. I shall go 
and libate KG the Manes of friendship." 

Next day Pier visited his kinsfolk. The 
Comte de Perouac lived in a fine mansion, 
entre cour et jar din, on the old-fashioned 
and rather dingy Rue de Provence. The 
walls lacked a washing, and the jalousies 
wanted paint, but there was abundant 
evidence of fortune. A son of the Crusaders 
may dwell on the vulgar bank, but it is not 
fitting he should rival the men of yesterday 
in show and glitter. The Comte's house 
was not very old, but for outward gloom and 
formality it could bear comparison with the 
Hotel of his ancestors in the Faubourg Saint 
Germain, long since pulled down. Pier was 

VOL. L O 
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introduced to a great bare room, with up- 
right chairs ranged along the walls, an 
upright couch at due intervals, and the 
portrait of a bygone Perouac over each, in 
the most uncompromising attitudes. Com- 
fort was unknown in their day, and no one 
could be suffered to lounge even in the 
presence of their effigies. Pier sat in one 
of the chairs, and felt himself begin to grow 
rigid. 

Albert hurried in, excited as usual. 

" My father is coming ! " he said. " You'd 
call him governor if you were me, but people 
are so guinde in France ; no ease about us. 
We're all stiff, and buttoned up, like a 
Prussian sergeant. My father would receive 
you in no other room but this, because he 
says it's a family occasion, and it must be 
done in presence of the family — ^these old 
ganachesi' pointing irreverently to the por- 
traits. "And he will make you wait a 
quarter of an hour, because he's head of the 
family, and you only belong to us by the 
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spindle-side. I may run to meet you, a 
mere cadet ; but if Hugues was , here he 
wouldn't dare come for two minutes and a 
half— or else three, my father isn't certain 
which. How Frenchmen ever got the reput- 
ation of liveliness I can't conceive. We're 
the dullest people in Europe ! " 

'^And we're the gayest, I suppose?" 
laughed Pier. 

" Yes, you are. I've been to London, and 
I've studied your ways. What ease, what 
freedom, what fun, don't you call it ? Look 
at that adventure of yours at Oxford. 
Latham told us, and I've wanted to know 
you ever since. It wouldn't have been 
possible here. Our students would have 
hurt the man, and spoiled their joke, or, 
more likely, they'd have borne any inso- 
lence. The most miserable creature in the 
world is a French boy, and next to him 
comes a French student. Why, my brother 
Hugues wouldn't believe it possible a tutor 
could be fastened to a railing without revo- 

O 2 
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lution in Church and State, the Commune 
proclaimed, and the queen's head cut off. 
He looks on you as one of the most danger- 
ous characters in Europe. Here's my father." 
A burly old gentleman entered. If you 
had met the Comte de Perouac on his morn- 
ing stroll, in check trowsers, bird's-eye necker- 
chief, faultless linen, and blue coat, you would 
have admired him as a type of the English 
country gentleman. His fresh face was 
shaven, leaving only small white whiskers. 
The children all took after their mother, and 
Albert alone had a slight resemblance to the 
Comte. It was one of expression only, a 
restless look of the eyes, which were kindly 
and pleasant enough. But the Comte de 
Perouac regarded Pier's visit as a great 
occasion, and he wore his diplomatic manner. 
After graciously shaking hands, he inquired 
with minuteness the state of Mr. Kawdon's 
health, expressed interest in his late marriage, 
and cross-examined Pier about the Lambert 
pedigree. Then he set forth the exact re- 
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lationship between the first Mrs. Kawdon 
and himself, presented Pier to each of his 
ancestors, as a king presents his chief attend- 
ants to a guest, and then, after a thoughtful 
pause, observed — 

'^If it pleases my young friend, I will 
now present him to Mademoiselle de 
Perouac." 

Albert jumped up; he had not inter- 
rupted the ceremonies with one word, but 
he came as near stretching himself at this 
release as the awful majesty of his forefathers 
would permit. Vastly amused Pier got up, 
and the Comte bowed graciously. They 
crossed a big landing, adorned with costly 
vases and shrubs. Upon the other side one 
found oneself re-introduced to the nineteenth 
century. Saloon after saloon they traversed, 
all handsomely provided with chairs to sit 
upon, practicable sofas, and paintings that 
gave one no chill down the back. In a 
small round room that ended the suite, 
Jehanne was sitting at work. The Comte 
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did not recognize his son's introduction of 
the day before, and he solemnly presented 
M. Pier Marie Eawdon, Esquire, to Made- 
moiselle de Perouac. This completed the 
formalities, and thereupon the Comte seated 
himself, and began talking like a pleasant 
old gentleman as he was. 

Jehanne's beauty was not such as needed 
dress. In a simple morning gown Pier 
thought her more supremely distinguished 
than in the furs and silks of yesterday. The 
full roundness of her figure showed itself 
through the soft cambric. That lustrous 
skin did not fear the morning light. Hav- 
ing begged permission, of her father first, 
then of Pier, she continued to work, talking 
little. Possibly she knew that no words 
would heighten the efiect of her long lashes, 
her shapely head, and neck so gracefully 
bent. Jehanne's voice was strangely deep ; 
but it seemed to match that superb presence. 
Relieved of his dignity, the Comte de 
Perouac launched himself into politics. He 
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had no doubt of success, nor had Albert. 
Their king was coming to his own again, and 
Heaven's visible curse would be removed 
from France. Of M. Thiers they made very 
light. 

"When we are ready," said the Comte, 
who represented his ancestral town, "we 
shaU dismiss the sinister old man, as one 
dismisses a treacherous servant. It will be 
done in a night when the time comes." 

" Then what are you waiting for ? " asked 
Pier. 

"The duke knows. He is our Georges 
Monks, you know." 

" George Monk had the army behind 
him, father," said Jehanne, " and our Duke 
has the army in front." 

"Mademoiselle de Perouac is a clever 
girl, M. Eawdon, but she doesn't know 
everything. Her misguided brother Hugues 
has taught her some of his doctrines." 

" Not his doctrines, father, but his fears. 
I could give my life for the king, but not 
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the life nor liberty of the meanest beggar in 
France. When our king comes I would 
have him bring peace, not a sword." 

" How do they regard our prospects in 
England ? " asked the Comte. 

" Frankly, we don't understand your plot. 
How is the king to return in face of a 
people bitterly hostile, and of an army 
which doesn't know his person nor respect 
his dignity ? Will he come by railway ? 
And who wUl meet him ? In what name 
will France be given to him ? Who will 
protect his life ? These are the points we 
cannot yet explain to ourselves." 

" Hush, hush, my young friend ! The 
Duke knows. When the proper moment 
comes these difl&culties will vanish. What 
a day that will be for France, on which our 
Henri V. enters his capital, and the Revo- 
lution is swept away with all its accursed 
works ! " 

"A day of mourning, I fear, for thou- 
sands of French wives and mothers ! " 
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Jehanne said. "M. Pier is too courteous 
to repeat what English people think/' 

"Jehanne is the Cassandra of our enter- 
prise," said Albert, gaily. " But I must tell 
you, she worked one comer of the flag I am 
to carry before his Majesty ! You shall see 
my charger presently. The ladies of our 
department have given him to me for the 
grand occasion." 

After the traditional forms of leave-taking 
had been accomplished, Pier went to admire 
the horse, a superb bay, worthy to bear the 
tribute even of Jehanne's loyalty. Then 
Albert accompanied him to meet Sweyn 
Garrow, who was sullenly raging against 
Fate, which had granted him no Mademoi- 
selle de Perouac for cousin. Pier's frank- 
ness in bringing Albert disarmed him, and 
the three went to ride in the Bois. 

There the very Duke himself was pointed 
out — a square man, well set up, with furtive 
eyes and pallid face. Grey curls fringed his 
bald head, and a small grey moustache, close 
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cut, outlined his mouth. There was bon- 
homie and even humour in the great Duke's 
expression, but a slight distortion of one 
side . the face marred their effect. The left 
corner of the mouth was drawn upwards, 
whilst the left eyelid was drawn down, giv- 
ing in the result an unpleasing sneer. The 
look was nature's fault, but most certainly it 
was the Duke's misfortune. 

Pier learned also to know the Viscount 
by sight, burliest among the champions of 
Legitimacy, who thought the cause divine 
because Eoi rhymes with Loi, Beaut^ with 
Loyaut6, and Eouge with Bouge. Other 
reasons he gave in public ; but of the Vis- 
count it might be said, that he was poet 
first and politician afterward. 

Then Albert pointed out a big, prim, 
stern old gentleman, who now gave to party 
a mind once devoted to the bacon trade. 
No more zealous aristocrat daily worked and 
nightly prayed that the blameless king 
might have his own again. 
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Many others Pier saw, all busy, all mys- 
terious,^ all nursing their addled eggs, under 
the Duke's maternal care. A few of the 
opposite party Albert condescended ta in- 
dicate, and Pier thought it curious that 
Royalists ran big, in size and manner, 
whilst Republicans were mostly small. Was 
it mere accident, or did the diflference 
show unconscious instincts of blood separat- 
ing these parties? 

Returning by the Rue Castiglione, Pier 
saw M. Birch at his window. He bowed, 
Albert nodded familiarly, and Birch beck- 
oned them up. Sending the horses home, 
they climbed the handsome staircase. Bank- 
ers of M. Birch's class are still unknown in 
England, but we are fast travelling in their 
direction. Fine carpets lay underfoot, costly 
paper hung on the walls, mirrors were fixed 
everywhere. Through several large rooms, 
all occupied by clerks, a stately maitre 
(TAotel led them to the banker's private 
office. Superbly furnished it was in ebony 
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and ivory. Birch's desk had once been used 
by Cardinal Dubois, and the Regent up- 
braided him with extravagance. Pictures 
reprosentiDg a large fortune decorated the 
fine old room. Caskets and jewelled nick- 
nacks, priceless enamels and porcelain, stood 
on table and cabinet of pietra dura. With 
such gifts had king or prince or sultan 
displayed his gratitude, and by gifts more 
costly still. If in details of this sort I were 
not stating, and understating, actual facts, 
I should not venture to tell home-staying 
countrymen the magnificence of Philippe 
Birch in the height of his prosperity. 
But it was patent, notorious. At thirty - 
one years old this • extraordinary man, 
besides his bank and his private dwelling, — 
a wonder of luxury, — owned a villa, the 
handsomest near Paris, two petites mai^onsy 
a plauance at Hamburg, two palaces on the 
Bosphorus, and another on the Nile. He 
had more horses, equipages, and servants 
than he could tell. But already these 
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pleasures and possessions no loDger charmed, 
Birch had raised himself from a modest 
station ere yet his beard was grown ; he 
had drunk his fill whilst boys are only 
longing, and he reached the dregs when 
they begin to taste. Health and intellect 
survived without a flaw, and no one grows 
sick of life while he enjoys such gifts, and 
Fortune is kind. But this man was already 
reduced to gambling for his excitement 
when he saw Jehanne de Perouac. She 
roused the best impulses of his nature, and 
if he had been hopeless of winning her, 
he would still have cherished that ennobling 
passion. But Birch was not hopeless. The 
Count de Perouac was involved. The world 
understood, though Jehanne might probably 
be ignorant, that upon her marriage the 
family based their hopes of extrication. 
Not for a long while, not till other chances 
seemed desperate, would their intense pride 
of birth admit the possibility of alliance 
with a Jew financier. But Birch could 
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wait. Jehanne would still be the dearest 
prize life could oflFer him, though her beauty- 
had passed its glorious noon. He watched 
and waited. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

SWEYN GARROW IN LOVE. 

By right of her Protestant independence, 
and her own self-contained disposition, 
Jehanne de Perouac filled a place in her 
father's household which French girls sel- 
dom occupy in that rank of life. She 
played hostess in no conventional sense, 
but actually fulfilled the functions of that 
dignity. Mdlle. de Perouac received twice 
a week, and upon the very first occasion 
Rawdon asked and obtained leave to pre- 
sent his friend. If ever Sweyn trembled in 
his life, that was the moment. His face 
was burned so dark that one might hastily 
have said paint would not stain it ; never- 
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theless, he coloured perceptibly on bowing 
before Jehanne. Pier was watching with 
an inward laugL The lady recognized her 
rude admirer, and a faint flush rose to her 
cheek; but she did not seem so much 
displeased as Pier had dreaded. Gravely 
bowing, Mdlle. de Perouac said a few 
courteous words, and passed on, to be 
reached no more that night. 

Afterwards, as they sat smoking in Pier's 
room, he said, 

" Sweyn, you're in love ! " 

Garrow kicked the logs together moodily, 
as though he sat by the camp-fire. 

" I don't know ; I've not had experience 
like you fellows. It may be love, but I 
feel — ill. Funny, isn't it? Do you take 
it so ? " 

**Not so much in the temper." 

" Let us be philosophical. Is it of a 
woman's face I have fallen so violently 
sick? Why, Delilah could not seduce a 
man if he had toothache or indigestion. 
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What is love, friend of my soul ? I believe 
I am suffering from a new type of fever ? " 

" A common type ; and you have it 
badly." 

"Is it so ? Well, you fellows should 
know it. Say I am in love. What 
then ? " 

" Then marriage, I suppose." 

« It's a kiUing complaint, is it ? " 

"Some people take it so, and I think 
you are one." 

" Have the sufferings of the honeymoon 
ever been told? Fancy solitary confine- 
ment with a live wife I " 

"I could fancy circumstances under 

which it might be bearable. If you could 
not, why do you quarrel with me ? " 

" Have I quarrelled ? Then I apply the 

cautery to this wound. Give me your 

hand. Pier ! By this cigar I make oath — 

loyal I'll be to our boyhood's friendship, 

though all the women for whom men would 

die come thrusting between us ! Win 
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Jehanne if you can ! You will be able 
to stock a nunnery with your surplus 
happiness." 

" Now you are yourself, Sweyn, and you 
shall not go unrewarded. Mdlle. de 
Perouac is the loveliest woman on earth, 
but I am not so ambitious as Paris. Endow 
the nunnery yourself." 

" What ? You are blind or mad I Is it 
possible — no! that would be too absurd!" 

'^ Nothing is too absurd if it makes one 
laugh. What is your notion ? " 

" Oh, folly ! By the bye, what present 
did you send to Miss Latham ? " 

" A gold falcon on a perch, chained and 
struggling, with its wings spread for flight." 

" What on earth did it mean 1 " 
' *' What did the broken fetter mean ? 
Miss Latham sent me an enigma to solve, 
and I replied with another. But what has 
that to do — oh, I see ! Little Miss Latham 
is the cause of my indiff'erence to Jehanne. 
My dear fellow, considering the young 
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lady's age, your suggestion is downright 
improper." 

" This is too absurd ! By your own 
computation she must be in her eighteenth 
year." 

"Well, well! To be frank, Sweyn, I 
don't think your courtship will run smooth. 
You must try to be more conventional. 
Fll stake my life on Jehanne's nobility of 
character ; but recollect how she has been 
swaddled in usages and prejudices ! " 

"Don't talk of it so seriously. Chaff 
me ! Cut jokes about the matter. I vow 
it's funny enough. I haven't seen even 
so much of MdUe. de Perouac as you have 
of Mary Latham, and I am in love like a 
fool. What you say is very true, and it 
shows how desperate my case is. If Mdlle. 
de Perouac liked me — a grotesque imperti- 
nence to suggest ! — she would be shocked at 
her own feelings. Well ! it is Destiny ! 
Consider the doings of what they call 
chance in this instance. There was but 
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one woman in the world to whose love I 
could give my life. I have the incredible 
luck to find her — and she will have none 
of me. Such is the irony of Fate ! Good 
night, old fellow.'* 

"Don't be down-hearted, man. She is 
worth a seven years' servitude, if ever 



woman was." 



" She is worth a whole existence, though 
it were twice as long as Jacob's. Down- 
hearted I am; but don't suppose I mean 
to fail for want of trying. A man only 
wins the Victoria Cross by risking death 
almost certain." 

And as the days passed on Garrow 
certainly tried his hardest to win Jehanne's 
liking — ^love he did not even dream of 
yet. Those who saw him constantly in 
attendance, laughing and talking easily 
with Mdlle. de Perouac, would not have 
suspected that his heart was full of terrors. 
The part was hard to play — so hard, that 
there were moments when he reflected that 
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success would mean farewell to his free, 
wild life. Not for an instant did he 
question that the prize was worth the 
cost, but sometimes the cost seemed heavy. 
Mdlle. de Perouac rode with her father 
every morning. I do not think she liked 
the exercise — few French girls did ten years 
ago, but later generations have had another 
training. Beauty of Jehanne's type loves 
repose, slow, stately movements. But she 
rode well, and that dread of her horse 
which she would not own was quite un- 
reasonable. Garrow soon learned the daily 
habit, and took advantage of it. Meeting 
the two, as if by accident, several days in 
succession, he gradually won the privilege 
6f attending them every morning. The 
Count was pleased to see him. Wondering 
admiration possessed his mind for a youth 
who disdained riches and comfort, who at 
twenty years old had gone to live amongst 
savages, who had a thousand strange tales 
in memory, but never boasted. Such char- 
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acters are rare in France, and were rarer 
ten years ago. Pier the Count liked well, 
but Garrow was his favourite. But I do 
not believe he had ever thought of this 
young man as a son-in-law. Admiration 
of Jehanne was a feeling so universal that 
it did not particularly strike her father 
in this case. 

Though of diflFerent type to young ladies 
commonly found in England, Jehanne was 
certainly not less acute, nor less conscious 
of her power. She knew that Garrow was 
in love, and she tolerated his admiration. 
That was something, but her feeling towards 
him went not a line beyond. He in- 
terested her; she liked to see him. But 
as for love, Jehanne would have smiled 
pleasantly at the suggestion — would not 
even have blushed. 

It wiU have been understood that she 
was not talkative by disposition. Themes 
that stirred her fancy could excite a few 
brief eloquent words, showing rare intelli- 
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gence ; but of the small change of con- 
versation she had nothing. Sometimes 
also she displayed subtle powers of irony ; 
but it fell to the Count to sustain con- 
versation in the daily rides. He had a 
subject never exhausted in comparing the 
history, dignity, and present status of the 
English and French aristocracy. There is 
no politico-social problem more interesting 
than this, but Sweyn had not studied the 
subject. Very wild theories the gentlemen 
broached between them, and Jehanne often 
smiled, sometimes even laughed, hearing 
their extraordinary views. 

One morning the Count showed himself 
particularly anxious to know the exact place 
of an Earl in the British Constitution, 
having gathered that such was the equiva- 
lent of his own proper title. Sweyn was 
able to state that an Earl ranks between 
a Marquis and a Viscount. But when 
asked why this alone survived of native 
titles, he was nonplussed. Jehanne seldom 
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helped them out of difficulties, but she felt 
in a compassionate mood. 

" I think, father, it is because the English 
before the Conquest had no other." 

" There was * thane,' " said Garrow. 

" ' Thane,' I believe, was the equivalent 
of your modern * squire,' a title vague 
as comprehensive. It never entailed any 
direct responsibility towards the Crown, as 
titles of nobility did in the beginning." 

" Then I wiU call myself Thane of Gay- 
thorpe henceforward, ' in any bill, warrant, 
quittance, or obligation,' Garrow, Thane of 
Gaythorpe." 

"Do you mean that your ancestors were 
established there before the Conquest ? " 

"That I do, and for ages unnumbered 
before that. We descend from Alfred the 
Great, and through him from Odin or some 
superior being I " 

" Keally ? " exclaimed the Count, much 
struck. " You must teU me all about 
that." 
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**I will show you, Count. When you 
visit me at Gaythorpe, we'll have some 
men from the British Museum to translate 
the muniments." 

" This is the most interesting, the most 
delightful news I have heard in my life. 
There is no country like England for con- 
tradictions after all. You honour me, sir, 
with an invitation to so old a house." 

The Count bowed very seriously. Such 
ancient descent transformed Garrow from 
a pleasant acquaintance into a semi-royal 
personage. And in alluding to the visit, 
he glanced rather curiously at his daughter, 
as a new idea struck him. She noticed the 
look, and took sudden offence. 

Sweyn was not conceited of his family 
more than of his person ; in truth, he 
scarcely thought of one or other ; but he was 
delighted to find a subject whereof he 
did know a little which interested M. de 
Perouac. Those two discussed his genealogy 
all up the Bois and down again. In the 
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course of conversation, enough leaked out to 
suggest that the Gaythorpe estates were 
much more important than the Count had 
imagined, and his respect for their owner 
did not decrease. As they turned to go 
home, a Legitimist politician overtook them, 
and he fell back to learn the latest news. 

Jehanne had not spoken for half-an-hour. 
She sat very rigid in the saddle, and her 
beautiful mouth was curved downward at 
the comers. Garrow observed the new 
expression with alarm. He had innocently 
thought that his conversation this time 
would have been rather successful in amusing 
daughter and father alike. 

Putting the best face on his disappoint- 
ment, Sweyn said, — 

'' I did not think I knew so much about 
my ancestors. Pray do not believe that I 
often talk or think of them." 

" Why not ? " answered Jehanne, with the 
tips of her lips. "You have reason to be 
proud." 
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" We think that a man should be proud 
only of his deeds." 

" How and when does Mr. Garrow propose 
to merit his own approbation ? " 

The words were quite cool ; the tone 
polite. Sweyn sharply looked, and met 
Jehanne's eyes fixed on him with grave 
inquiry. But the check was only more 
cutting, and he did not attempt to ignore it. 

"What have I said or done to oflFend 
you?" he said anxiously. "Believe I did 
not mean it." 

" Offend me ? " repeated Jehanne, smiling 
and bowing to an acquaintance. " On the 
contrary, I have heard with so much interest 
of your ancestors' fame, that I ventured to 
wonder how you would emulate it." 

" If their times should come again, I hope 
I should do my duty as they did. But, 
pardon me, that was not your meaning. I 
am half a savage, as you have doubtless 
observed ; but it is not tones of voice which 
one learns to mistake in the jungle. Some- 
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how I have displeased you. May I know 
my oflFence ? " 

Jehanne was a little bit frightened by this 
downright speech, such as she had never 
heard. Half-tones, hints at most, in her 
experience were enough for the most serious 
conversation between a gentleman and a 
young lady. But she nad fallen into the 
hands of a man so utterly ignorant of 
civilized usage as to exact a plain answer to 
a plain question, whoever the speaker. It is 
not fair fighting to meet such with feminine 
weapons. 

** I have said, sir, that you misunderstood. 
If my manner seemed unkindly, I ask your 
pardon." 

This was true, in fact, for Jehanne was 
really ofiended with her father. 

Sweyn was not convinced at all, and 
therefore not delighted. But he could 
only say, disregarding the apology in his 
excitement^ 

" If ladies remembered how a change of 
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voice may cause a man to suflFer, they would 
be more careful." 

Jehanne turned scarlet ; but at this 
moment M. de Perouac overtook them. He 
.said, 

" Our young relative is of very old family 
too on the other side ? Kich also. How 
strange that neither of you seems to have 
had one love-affair ! '' 

"Pier is by no means heart-whole/' 
answered Sweyn, scarcely knowing what 
he said. "He has a most romantic 
engagement." 

" Pray tell us 1 " exclaimed Jehanne, with 
a smile that intoxicated her lover. "You 
have gone too far, and we are secret as 
M. le Due." 

It all came out, all that Sweyn knew 
about Mary Latham. The Count was 
bewildered. Jehanne said, 

" M. Latham's sister ! He has only one, 
and she — Oh, how amusing it would be ! " 

" What ? " asked Garrow. 
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'^SomethiDg that passed through my 
mind." 

'* Decidedly," observed the Count. " You 
English don't do things like any other 
people. Does Lady Latham know of this 
droll affair?" 

" I should think so. But I must tell the 
real truth, at the cost of spoiling my 
romance. Pier regards the matter only as 
a joke." 

" It has seemed to me of late," said the 
Count, dismounting, "that M. Latham is 
not a warm friend of my young relative. 
That is the reason, doubtless ? " 

"Oh, no. The quarrel is much older. 
But your remark shows how wrong I have 
been to talk of such a silly matter. Pray 
keep the secret." 

The Count laughed, but Jehanne, in one 
grave glance, rebuked his indiscretion both 
towards ^ Pier and herself Her curiosity 
satisfied, propriety resumed its sway. Sweyn 
had been consumed with a wild desire to 
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push the old gentleman aside, to clasp the 
charming burden in his arms, and never 
let it go. But that look chilled him. He 
felt what an indiscretion it was to ask 
this shy girl to keep a secret which con- 
cerned a young lady and a young man. 
And he withdrew in that bewildered sense 
of contrition which is the torment of 
love. 

But the rides continued, and as Sweyn's 
acquaintance widened, the young people 
met elsewhere more frequently. He fell in 
deeper and deeper. He no longer thought 
of the sacrifice of his freedom. All the 
treasures, privileges, and delights of earth 
were centered in this girl. He loved her 
with a boy's wondering admiration, and a 
man's strength. Pier urged him to address 
the Count, but this sensible method of 
wooing did not commend itself to a romantic 
love. 

The Count gave a ball, and he invited 
the friends, with James Latham, to dine 
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en famille. At the table Garrow was 
removed several places from the young 
hostess, and he chafed, answered some 
foolish remarks with unnecessary sharp- 
ness; in short, he sulked. Jehanne gave 
him one glance of surprised displeasure, 
which brought him to his manners sud- 
denly. The Count also perceived that 
something was wrong, and directed his con- 
versation specially to the English guests. 
He drifted into the subject of the Grame 
Laws. 

"^Ir. Garrow," said he to Pier, "thinks 
they cannot last much longer in their present 
shape." 

" You could not have a better authority," 
exclaimed Latham. " Our pheasants cost my 
father about a pound apiece, and he has an 
army of keepers. But Gaythorpe woods 
are never touched." 

" Indeed ! You did not tell me that, Mr. 
Garrow ! How do you contrive it ? " 

*' The statement is quite incorrect," Sweyn 
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replied, hastily. " Do you propose to speak 
upon the game question, Count? It is to 
be brought forward, I hear." 

"If the statement is incorrect," Latham 
interrupted, " at least it is generally believed 
about our country. And they tell a story. 
Count, to explain this singular exemption." 

**Pray let us hear it," said Jehanne,. 
sweetly. 

"I infinitely regret that the tale is not 
worth hearing." 

*'You must let us judge. In common 
humanity, Mr. Garrow, you should make 
your secret public." 

Sweyn threw himself back in despair. 
Quite quietly ignoring Latham, Pier began 
the tale, as if he had started the subject. 

" You must know. Count, that my friend 
had a long minority, during which his house 
was let, and the shooting was enjoyed by 
his uncle. At that time Gaythorpe had 
certainly no sanctity for poachers. You 
must understand that in our neighbourhood 
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they mostly come from a distance, travelling 
by railway from the great manufacturing 
towns. A gang of them will often number 
twenty, men who follow poaching for a live- 
lihood. One Christmas — you must have been 
fifteen years old or so ? " — Swcyn nodded — 
*'one Christmas, Garrow, who was staying 
with his uncle at Swinerton, rode over to 
see me. He had a long distance to return, 
but there was moonlight, and he trotted 
merrily along the road. On a sudden he 
found himself amongst a score of men ; his 
pony was stopped, and half-a-dozen voices 
asked, Who he was ? 

" ' Let go my pony ! ' cried Sweyn. 

" One of the fellows said, ^ It's young 
Garrow. Let him pass, lads.' And they 
released him. 

" Some boys would have trotted off rejoic- 
ing, some would have warned the police, 
and others would have run to tell mamma ; 
but you can guess. Count, that the young 
man yonder pursued none of these courses." 
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"Indeed, I cannot hazard a conjecture 
what he did 1 " exclaimed the old gentle- 
man, to whom these English ways seemed 
alike revolutionary and incomprehensible. 

"Why, he turned his pony round, and 
overtook the poachers. *What dost thee 
want, lad ? ' asked one of them. 

" * I want to go with you shooting,' Sweyn 
answered. They laughed Homerically, and 
all gathered round. * Ho, ho ! ' cried the 
leader, * that's a good 'un, that is I Mates, 
here's young Garrow o' Gaythorpe wants 
to go a-shooting with us, an' he'll gie a fi' 
pun note for our good-looking company. 
Wunna thee, lad ? ' 

I've only two pounds,' says Sweyn. 
*Fork 'em out then, young Garrow o' 
Gaythorpe. Where dost thee think we're 
goin' ? ' 

" ' To Gaythorpe ? ' 

" ' That's the very identical, that there is. 
Thee's goin' a shootin' on thy own ground 
like a gentleman. Ho— ho — ho 1 ' 
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"They went laughing along the high 
roacL All passengers were stopped as 
Sweyn had been, but they met no ill-wishers. 
Nearing Gaythorpe, the pony was left in 
a copse, and dogs appeared mysteriously — 
clever brutes, that united the wisdom of the 
serpent with the silence thereof. Hedges 
were broken down, meadows crossed in full 
moonlight, and pheasants shot in volleys. 
Presently the keepers arrived, of course, 
with what assistance they could summon. 
Some poachers had driven off with carts full 
of game, so that the numbers were not 
unequal, either of men or dogs. Battle 
joined on the instant, whilst Sweyn stood 
beneath a tree. His sympathies were on 
the side of law, but of course he had some 
feeling for his late comrades. 

"The head keeper was a big man; so 
was the leader of the gang. Each had a 
triumphant single combat with a less 
doughty foe; then they met, and after 
an instant's sparring the poacher was laid 
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out flat. His enemy fell upon him, pound- 
ing with fists and knees in a way to set a 
schoolboy's hair on end. Indignant at this 
foul play, Sweyn caught up a stick and 
rolled the victor over. This feat amused 
him, and he hastened to repeat it. Things 
were righted over the field in no time. 
Whoever was uppermost he impartially 
levelled — poacher or keeper. "When all 
the combatants lay flat, Sweyn ran off 
as fast as he could for laughing. The 
result was that the poachers all escaped, 

and this gang has been grateful ever 

• • ff 
since. 

The Count looked from one of his guests 
to another, seeking a sign in his bewilder- 
ment. Albert, delighted, said to Latham, 

" Is it all really true ? " 

"I believe so," he answered. "But all 
the tales current about these young fellows 
can't be true ! " 

*' That's unkind, Latham," said Garrow. 
" No one doubts what he hears of you. 
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Do you think I acted very wickedly. 
Mademoiselle ? " 

" I think it was very wrong. K I were 
an English lady, I might see the matter 
differently ; but to encourage people in 
breaking the law seems to me worse than 
wrong." 

" Oh," said Albert, " it was only, as they 
say, a ' bit of fun.' " 

" If Mr. Garrow had been caught," pur- 
sued Jehanne, with colour heightened — 
" caught ! I need say no more." 

" I must admit that I agree with my 
daughter," observed the Coimt. " When a 
gentleman renders himself liable to be 
'caught,' he is self-convicted." 

" I have not seen much of English 
people," continued Jehanne, with a certain 
still excitement in her voice, " but they seem 
to me to find an excuse for everything in 
the words ' It's a bit of fun.' They see fun 
in the gravest breaches of courtesy, or, 
indeed, decorum, and they are candidly 
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surprised when other people fail to catch 
their humour. In France we have several 
times had occasion to observe this extra- 
ordinary characteristic. When an outrage 
is committed on some historic memorial, the 
astonished prisoner pleads, * It was only 
fun!' When a gentleman says or does some- 
thing to shock the instincts of society, he 
urges * It was only fun ! ' Lives have been 
lost in fun at your universities and else- 
where. We have not an equivalent for the 
phrase in French, and — " she paused. 

" And what ? " asked Pier. 

" And, having no equivalent, I dare not 
complete my thought." 

They all sat rather astonished at this 
outburst; but Latham's silence was full of 
enjoyment. 

" Albert is our ally, at least," exclaimed 
Pier. " What is his opinion of Garrow's 
adventure? Albert thinks. Mademoiselle, 
that we are the gayest people in Europe." 

" That is not exactly the quality I denied 
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you," said Jehanne, as she rose from the 
table. 

Taking Garrow's ann, Pier whispered, — 

" My friend, if you can't close the lips of 
that delicious little preacher, I vow I will do 
it mysel£ There never was such a fascin- 
ating girl." 

Sweyn didn't reply. His face wore the 
desperate look of a man charging a battery 
single-handed, with a presentiment of 
death. 

Pier observed him with amused sympathy, 
and went off with Albert to the theatre. 

They all met again after midnight. 

Perhaps Jehanne's heart pricked her, 
perhaps she had expected to see them 
before ; at least, she turned a very kindly 
glance on Garrow when he addressed her. 

" You come late," said she. 

" I come punctual to the moment," he 
answered, showing his card. *' This is the 
first dance you would grant me, and the 
music has not yet begun." 
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" I am tired. Will you let me rest ? " 

" We will exchange the dance for another," 
he replied, taking her card. " You may well 
be tired, after sacrificing yourself to all these 
elderly princes. Iphigenia's martyrdom was 
not so long as yours." 

Sweyn was leading her to the conserva- 
tory, with a masterly air, though his heart 
beat fast. Jehanne regretted her refusal 
of the dance. 

'* I wish," she said, " your countrymen 
would pronounce Greek words like other 
people. It is confusing." 

" Could you never learn to like the 
English accent ? " 

" I fear not — in Greek, at least," Jehanne 
answered, innocently. 

" Our faults are very visible to you. 
I wish you could see our good quali- 
ties as plainly. It is possible we have 
some." 

" Oh, I have not been rude, have I ? " she 
cried, really distressed. 
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" I hoped it was that criticism which 
means kindness. Was I wrong ? " 

Like a fawn which scents danger, Jehanne 
threw up her head, gave one quick glance at 
the face bent over her, and dropped her eyes. 
It was pale beneath its bronze, and the fair 
moustache trembled with the quivering of 
the lips. She tried gently to draw him on, 
but his arm closed on hers and held it. 
There were few people in the dim conserv- 
atory, and those talked in whispers, unheard 
amidst the music which breathed and swelled 
outside, and the rustling of dancers' feet. 

*-'! know too sadly. Mademoiselle, how 
rude and brutal I must seem to the eyes 
of your purity ; but if you undertook my 
reformation, you would find that I have one 
virtue — gratitude, and one capacity — love." 

Jehanne replied gently, trying to lead 
him out: 

" If I had not seen your nobility of char- 
acter, I should not have ventured to speak 
so freely." 
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Garrow's eyes sparkled with sudden 
delight. 

** You have watched me — you have 
thought of me sometimes ? Then you know 
that your image fills my soul, my existence ! 
that I live for you, worship you — " 

Jehanne interrupted with astonishment 
and severity, but not with such harshness 
in her tone as Garrow had feared to imagine 
when he thought of this avowal. 

'* Sir, I do not ask what you mean ; but 
you must not speak such words." 

" I mean — love ! " 

Jehanne dropped his arm angrily, and 
walked towards the ball-room. Sweyn over- 
took her. 

** Do not be afraid," he said. She 
hesitated. " You may trust me," he added, 
with a smile that went to Jehanne's heart. 
" I had not meant to speak those words yet, 
but it would have been the same if I had 
waited years. I knew how it would be 
from the beginning. There is not one 
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shade of bitterness in my mind, Jehanne. 
Let us part kindly." 

A rush of thoughts agitated her. The 
wooing of this young savage was improper, 
barbarous ; but it was not ignoble — far from 
that. And he was going away, no need to 
declare it — going back to his savagery that 
night, heart-broken for love of her. For one 
instant Jehanne forgot her training, her 
maiden modesty, as she thought afterwards 
with a flush of shame. 

"I must needs take your arm, sir," she 
said, " since I am engaged to dance with 
you." 

Sweyn's eyes lit up again. Doubtful of 
such transcendant happiness, he paused and 
looked into her face; but it was downcast 
and composed. 

A waltz had just begun. Sweyn put his 
arm round her and carried her off. Jehanne 
was not prepared for this. She wished only 
to check his despair and gain time for 
thouofht. In truth, she had ever felt a 
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shrinking dislike for that familiar dance, and 
now more than ever. Besides, it was not 
physically pleasant to her. One is safe in 
predicating that the Venus of Milo would 
not have cared to feel a stranger's arm about 
her perfect waist, nor to hurry those majestic 
limbs in hysterical gyrations. Jehanne's 
blood coursed no hotter for quick movement. 
She felt only warm and vexed and uncom- 
fortable, borne hither and thither upon 
Sweyn's strong arm. Never before, I think, 
had she waltzed with a man, and if limbs 
like hers could be or feel awkward, they had 
been in danger at that moment. Any vague, 
slight pleasure she enjoyed was more than 
balanced by annoyance. 

For that reason, perhaps, so selfish is 
passion, her partner was more fierce in his 
excitement. To hold this miracle of loveli- 
ness in his arms, to press her tight against 
his heart, had seemed such a hope as dreams 
alone could realize. For it he would have 
risked any peril. Strauss's music changed 
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to an enchanted call, summoning him to joys 
divine, opening the gates of that Elysenm 
which is youth's dream and manhood's 
despair. Jehanne's sweet breath fired him 
like wine, her face velvet red, her lovely 
eyes alit with vexation, maddened him. 
By an effort only he refrained from pressing 
his hot Ups upon her hair. 

She did not suspect, perhaps, her part- 
ner's intoxication, but she much disliked to 
find herself grasped so tightly ; and it was 
with evident resolution that she stopped. 

" I am out of breath, and you hurt me ! 
You forget how strong you are 1 " 

"I wish I was as strong as Aladdin's 
genu! 

"To carry my father's hotel into the 
desert? Thank you very much for the 
inclination. We do not propose leaving 
town just yet. Will you be so kind as to 
take me to my father?" 

"We cannot rest thus, Jehanne ! I have 
asked you to be my wife — not now, when 
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you know me better. What you say to- 
night shall not bind you in one iota. But 
you must decide whether I go or stay." 

Jehanne was bewildered. No French girl 
had ever been thus addressed point blank. 
At this moment the Due de Chevreux happily 
appeared, looking like a tailor's dummy that 
had fallen into evil courses. He was seek- 
ing Mdlle. de Perouac, card in hand. Never 
before had he been welcome to that young 
lady. 

"If you deprive me of this dance/* 
whispered Sweyn, "I shall know I am 
refused ! " 

He drew aside as the duke approached ; 
but his blue eyes, dry and burning, showed 
the passion in his soul. 

Protected by the new-comer, Jehanne 
ventured a timid glance, and pitied her 
lover's sufferings. 

" I shall not dance any more, M. le Due, 
but I beg your arm to find my father." 

They strolled away, and Sweyn followed, 
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regardless of appearances. What chance 
could a poor girl have with a man who thus 
ignored the laws of propriety, and put 
forward an ultimatum instead of asking 
terms? 

He drew near, as Jehanne stood talking 
with the Coimt, exchanged a word with 
him, and quietly claimed his partner. She 
was so shocked and astonished as to find no 
words. The yoimg duke frowned, rolled his 
eyes, and then, observing no eflPect from 
these demonstrations, laughed frankly, and 
withdrew. He could afford to yield a point, 
having fought half-a-dozen times. 

"This is nothing less than persecution, 
Mr. Garrow ! " Jehanne angrily exclaimed, 
as they moved away. 

" On whose part ? Your excuse is that 
you cannot understand what I feel — *' 

" Oh, sir 1 you have me at your mercy. 
For pity's sake — '' 

" For pity's sake ! come to the window, 
Jehanne." The heavy curtains hid them 
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entirely. "There shall be no question of 
partis between us two. The berger Sweyn 
asks the herg^re Jehanne for her true 
love, and she — does she think she could 
grant it>" 

No answer. Mdlle. de Perouac was 
frightened and dumfoundered. 

"From the first moment I saw you — 
do you recollect? — I was all yours, every 
thought and action. I am not a man to die 
for love — I wish I were if you refuse me, 
for those are happier. Do not think be- 
cause I am eager, that I shall hurry your 
decision. Nor think that I would hold you 
to a promise if you wished to break it. At 
the altar rails you should be free as now. 
That is how I understand love/' 

"We are not fitted for each other, Mr. 
Garrow." 

"You can make of me what you will. 
With the distant hope of your love, you 
may transform me. I ask only that — a 
possibility, no more.'' 

VOL. I. « 
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" But it is wrong and unkind to force me 
to speak. I like you, Mr. Garrow ; but it 
goes no further." 

" That I know. It is my task to make 
you love me ; and if a man can teach what 
he knows himself, I shall be a rare master. 
But you have answered my question, 
Jehanne. Did she not admit the pos- 
sibility — I ask no more ! — that in some 
distant time she might love me, Mdlle. de 
Perouac would not have heard me out." 

She looked him in the face now, gravely 
and thoughtfully. 

" Whether it be so or no," she said, " you 
are a gallant gentleman." 

She took his arm, and they went out, 
both of them too full for talking. 

Meantime, Pier had been undergoing a 
political examination. The Count presented 
him to the Marquis de la Vieille Roche, 
a gigantic nobleman, white-haired, but 
upright and active as a hero. They say 
that the Marquis began to grow handsome 
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at fifty years, and the kindly Fates have not 
yet ceased beautifying him. His skin is 
more soft and delicate than some fair girls 
can show ; his face has not a line in it ; and 
his snowy hair displays a gloss which 
beauties envy. The manners of the Mar- 
quis belong to another era — so frank and 
courteous are they, so full of stately kind- 
liness. What private foes and political 
opponents say of him I shall not repeat, 
for calumny and defamation are in France 
a political science. 

M. le Marquis bowed with a pleasant 
smile and said — 

•**We have been observing, Monsieur, 
what a strange thing it is that all the great 
English papers oppose our cause. The 
king respects the English press, and he 
deplores this — ^prejudice I dare not call it 
before you, but misunderstanding. M. 
de Perouac thinks you can explain the 
problem." 

An old lady broke in — 

R 2 
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" We can quite comprehend the position 
of the * Times.' It is compelled by its obli- 
gations to support the cause of anarchy 
in our poor France; but are all your news- 
papers bought?" 

"All our newspapers, Madame/' Pier 
answered, " much as the ' Times/ " 

The Count interrupted. 

" M. Rawdon will not allow the ' Times ' 
is subsidized by Bismarck. He says the 
whole German exchequer would not buy 
its impartiality." 

A polite smile went round. 
, " Pray tell us, then," said the old lady, 
mocking, " why your press is all against 

US f 

" I have no authority to speak upon the 
subject : but if you suspect English journal- 
ists, look across the Atlantic, and you will 
see the same phenomenon." 

" Oh ! " said the Marquis. " The Anglo- 
American press echoes yours, of course ! " 

" Well," Pier answered, laughing, " I 
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don't know what they may write in Peru 
or Patagonia. The popular journals of the 
States are quite at one with the ^ Times ' on 
this question." 

" What ? " exclaimed the Marquis, 
shrewdly. " The people's journals, written 
in their own language ? " 

"What language should they be written 
in but English ? " asked Pier, wondering. 

" I don't refer to the Protestant upper- 
classes. Monsieur," exclaimed the Marquis 
with warmth, " but to the native population, 
our cousins. We know — " 

Somebody twitched the old man's arm 
and whispered to him. He turned red, and 
drew aside for an eager conversation with 
his interrupter. 

If Pier had not heard it, if I who write 
had not heard it, neither of us could have 
believed that a great French nobleman, 
immensely rich, full of talent and worldly 
knowledge, a leader in politics and society, 
could have been ignorant what language 
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was spoken in the United States. To Pier 
it was a revelation. From that day he 
began to undei-stand clearly what is the 
matter with France. 

A bright-looking man — a lawyer or doctor 
probably — continued the interrogation. 

Pier answered him, — 

" In England we think that your troubles 
are a legacy from the old rtgime^ super- 
ficially destroyed at the Kevolution. You 
battered down the edifice then, but you did 
not and could not root out the foundations. 
We do not see how things would be 
bettered by* rebuilding the old structure. 
As you ask for my opinion, there it is. I 
think that all our best sympathies go with 
the Orleanists. Your own hourgeomey the 
most intelligent of them, take the same line, 
but they are powerless. All classes which 
have influence now combine against the 
Comte de Paris, and he himself has given up 
his claim. Between a restoration of the most 
Christian king and an Imperial coup d'etat^ 
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well-wishers to France do not hesitate to 
choose the Republic." 

A small man, who looked soldier-like, 
observed — 

" You are speaking. Monsieur, as I under- 
stand, for the English public — " 

" I am only reporting public opinion as 
I understand it," Pier began. 

" Permit me ! The individuals whose 
views you express think that our king 
would restore the old abuses with the old 
system. If they only saw that august and 
gracious countenance, one glimpse would 
dispel their illusion." 

"I can speak only for myself," said 
Pier, laughing. "If his Majesty's face 
converted me, I should be glad to confess 
my errors." 

" Would you write a letter to the 
'Times'?" 

*' I fear they would not publish it." 

''But you would write — you promise 
that ? " 
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*' Most certainly, if I am convinced." 
"That you shall very soon be, sir." 
Jehanne withdrew before all the company 
had gone. Recovered now from the weak- 
ness of the moment, she felt ill with shame 
and self-reproach. In what false position 
did she stand with Garrow, having en- 
couraged him to stay when he was giving 
up his suit, and leaving her for ever ? But 
upon the other hand, how could she let 
him go with despair in his heart ? Ex- 
amining her mind, — though she shrank from 
the inquiry, — Jehanne knew that she did 
not love him. But she admitted also that 
his presence was agreeable, that she saw 
him with a feeling, slight though it was, 
which no other man had roused within her. 
So much the more necessary was it to tell the 
truth — that she could never love, nor could 
bear the thought of marrying him. Now 
hot, now cold, she revolved Sweyn's words 
and actions — felt his arm still pressing her 
waist. She would not have had him go ; 
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shei ought not to have let him stay. He 
had behaved according to his lights — ^and 
how gallantly he looked and spoke ; she 
had committed an unpardonable breach of 
maidenly decorum. In her perplexity, 
Jehanne's tears freely came. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

NOTRE ROY. 

Next day Garrow called upon the Count 
and formally a^ked his daughter's hand. 
That rigid devotee of ceremonial was shocked 
to hear such a demand from a gentleman in 
shooting-jacket and coloured scarf. The 
merest instincts of propriety suggested a 
tail-coat and a white tie, if not white kid 
gloves. But he liked Sweyn, and he 
reverenced his ancient birth. A man who 
traced his descent from King Alfred — not 
to insist on the divine progenitor of the 
family — might be allowed some eccentricity. 
And the brief sketch of his estates and 
means which the lover oflfered was delight- 
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ful. The Count so liked this prospect that 
he asked details, given lamely and un- 
willingly, in a manner which almost roused 
suspicion. Sweyn could not but perceive 
it, and he frankly said, — 

" It is disagreeable to me to discuss such 
matters in reference to your daughter. I 
have telegraphed to my lawyers, and one 
of them will arrive to-morrow. I beg you 
to put him in communication with your 
notary." 

" That is not quite etiquette," said the 
Count, reassured however. 

'^ Isn't it ? Well, we may sacrifice 
etiquette, I hope. For another thing, I 
really do not know much of my affairs. 
This I can venture to declare, that I will 
settle one half my fortune upon Mademoi- 
selle de Perouac and her children, if I am 
so happy as to win her ; and I undertake 
that the income will not be less than — " 
a sum which caused the father to stare 
speechless. " One thing more," continued 
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Sweyn. " It is understood tbat Mademoiselle 
is free to reject me when she pleases, at 
any moment. I bind myself to her ; I do 
not ask her to bind herself to me." 

" That is an odd condition." 

" Another breach of etiquette, I fear. Let 
me explain." 

And forthwith he told the astonished 
Count how he had proposed to Jehanne. 
Her father was shocked and astonished ; but 
in his secret heart he was more displeased with 
his daughter than with this unconventional 
but most desirable young man. Perhaps 
Sweyn suspected something, for he insisted 
on a promise that no allusion of any sort 
should be addressed to Jehanne touching 
their conversation. The Count gave his 
word. 

One day Albert de Perouac invited Pier 
to breakfast at the Caf6 du Helder, with 
other warriors of his class. After a pleasant 
meal, and the customary chaff with that 
ancient waiter who is supposed to know the 
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army list by heart, the two strolled on 
together to the Hotel de Perouac. Jehanne 
was reported to be in her own rooms, and 
thither they proceeded. 

Probably no individual of male sex, 
saving her father and her brothers, had seen 
these apartments. For Jehanne's use two 
small rooms on the southern side the house 
had been closed to mankind. There did 
she entertain occasionally a very small and 
select company of girl-friends. The outer 
chamber was wainscoted with old panels 
plundered at the wreck of the ancestral 
mansion, and recovered with infinite pains 
from the bric-a-brac dealers. They bore the 
arms of De Perouac in colour. Settles of 
oak, high-backed chairs, quaint cabinets, and 
sculptured chests matched this grave back- 
ground. The moth-eaten damask had been 
replaced. Ancient pictures in frames of 
enamelled bronze were sunk in the wain- 
scot here and there. A few fragments of 
black armour, blazoned with dull gold, hung 
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about. Tawny skins covered the floor ; and 
in the deep windows, so placed as to catch 
every sun-ray, stood large globes cruelly 
full of goldfish, whose jewelled sides flashed 
as they moved. What flowers appeared 
were of deepest tone, crimson and purple 
and rich blue ; stately blossoms that 
accorded well with that sombre room. 

It was Jehanne's taste apparently which 
divided all the house betwixt ancient life 
and modem, for she kept the same con- 
trast in her own apartments. The further 
one, divided by superb old curtains, was a 
dainty little bower, hung with white silk, 
blue-striped. Of white or blue in differing 
shades was everything there, even the 
frames of a dozen little convex mirrors 
disposed to face the light. All was vir- 
ginal and orderly. No sign of human 
passions, no symbol of regret, no hint of 
convulsions in the past, nor omens for the 
future. Flowers stood everywhere. 

Jehanne was seated in this chamber; 
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not aJone, for the ring of a fresh young 
voice reached the visitors' ears. Albert 
called, " May I enter ? " and received a gay 
assent. Pier followed, supposing his call 
expected. Jehanne was seated by the win- 
dow, and beside her, in a radiance of frosty 
sunshine, stood a young girl. Pier only 
glanced at her and bowed, as he approached 
Mdlle. de Perouac, who, no seeing him, 
uttered an involuntary cry. 

She said to Albert, as he stooped to kiss 
her, " This is a very bad jest, do you know, 
my brother ! " The words were spoken 
very low, but Pier caught them, and felt 
somewhat uncomfortable. Jehanne made 
him welcome, however, without restraint, 
though she did not introduce him to her 
guest. Glancing at this young lady, Pier 
confessed that he had never seen loveliness 
more exquisite in its style. The slender 
lines of the small figure showed extreme 
youth, and she wore her soft chestnut hair 
unbound. It fell rippling to a supple waist > 
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all save one bright tress, which the girl 
had drawn over her shoulder, and was 
playing with nervously. Without looking. 
Pier observed that her skin was dark 
for such fair hair, her eyes and eye-brows 
almost black. 

Talking lightly with Jehanne, he could 
steal a glance from time to time, and each 
peep confirmed his opinion that the little 
girl was strikingly beautifiil — and quaintly, 
a characteristic much more appreciated by 
Rawdon. Never before had he seen the 
real " Cupid's bow " mouth, not very small, 
not much like a rose-bud, but clean-cut as 
with the stroke of a chisel, and deliciously 
curled upwards at the corners. The dark 
complexion also was clear and radiant, with 
a lovely flush upon the cheeks. Pursuing 
his observations. Pier tried to form an 
opinion of the young lady's eyes ; but the 
glance which convinced him they were not 
less lovely than the rest, told also that they 
were set on his own face with a singular 
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expression. Hastily changing the direction 
of his gaze, Pier noticed on the rounded 
cheek a scarlet stain. Curiously then he 
sought the girl's eyes, met them fairly, and 
exclaimed : 

" Surely I do not mistake ! You are 
Miss Latham!" 

The little beauty blushed and laughed. 

"I am glad that you did not recognize 
all at once the very rude little girl you 
saw four years ago." 

" Three, Miss Latham, I am quite sure, 
for it is only two months since I received — " 

Once on a time somebody said to 
Jehanne, that her English cousin could 
never have blushed in his life. She re- 
plied with great discernment — " Perhaps 
not. But if ever he find himself in a 
position where a gentleman should blush, 
according to his views of gentlemanly con- 
duct, he will put a peony to shame." She 
thought of this remark when Pier coloured 
in a manner to stain his snowy shirt, if 

VOL. I. s 
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nature's dyes "came off." Jehanne knew 
what it meant, thanks to Sweyn's indis- 
cretion about the birthday presents. She 
looked at Miss Latham. 

When one person in a secret betrays 
himself or herself in this way, the other 
often shows a composure perfectly abnor- 
mal. If Pier had not blushed, Mary Latham 
would have turned the colour of fire ; but 
fate ordained otherwise, and she stood as 
innocent as a little statue. Under such 
circumstances, it is natural for the one who 
feels a justifiable pride in her cool demean- 
our to entertain some superior feeling 
towards the muff who has risked the 
secret ; and natural also that the muff in 
question should be irritated at. himself. So 
it was with these two. 

" You will admit at least that I have 
grown," she said. 

** Yes. Your dresses are certainly 
longer." 

Jehanne smiled, and Albert laughed out, 
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seeinff the droll vexation in Miss Latham's 
face. 

" Mr. Rawdon is not given to com- 
pliments," said the former. • 

" Then he has changed indeed I " cried 
Mary. 

Albert said, " You will speedily re- 
convert him. Miss ! " 

Mary shrugged her small shoulders, and 
looked quite vicious. 

"This is an organized assault on a 
defenceless man," said Pier. " I can make 
compliments like anybody else, if you will 
give me time." 

"Time, my cousin!" laughed Jehanne. 
" Oh, I am ashamed. Compliments should 
flow from a gentleman's tongue like song 
from a bird." 

" With no more art than that ? Then 
I can honestly declare, Miss Latham, that 
you have grown two inches prettier since 
I saw you last." 

" Dressmakers can do so much more with 

S 2 
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a long skirt ! " said Mary, with bitter 
sarcasm. 

" What would the bird sing to this 
tune ? " Pier asked of Jehanne. 

" He would cease singing, I think, till 
he found where the notes jarred. I under- 
stand that there was harmony once/' 

** Yes, when I was a wicked, spiteful 
little thing I " 

" Yes, when I encouraged the vicious 
habit of running over little girls. It is 
that has spoilt my character." 

" You were much nicer once, certainly." 

" Whose fault is it ? If you had not 
behaved so prettily when threatened with 
massacre, I might never have repeated 
the operation." 

" I fear you deceive yourself. It was 
not my behaviour which encouraged you. 
I recollect exactly what I said, and what 
you said. If you have run over more 
little girls, it is not because I did not 
rebuke you." 



} 
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" What did I say ? " 

" You said there is a combination of 
qualities worse than deafness and stupidity. 
What an intelligent boy you were ? *' 

" I have grown since. What else did 
I say?" 

" Nothing particular." 

'' You forget ? " 

Pier had risen, and they stood together 
by the window. Jehanne kindly talked 
with Albert, and left them to come to terms 
alone. 

Mary hesitated, shyly looked out, coloured 
prettily, and answered, " Yes." 

** I can repeat it." 

** It was nonsense." 

"You forget that you have forgotten! 
I said that you were the pretti — " 

" I don't care to hear childish observa- 
tions again." 

"Then let me put it forward as an 
original remark. I say that you were the 
pretti—" 
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'* I say that I do not wish to hear, Mr. 
Rawdon." 

"Ah, now I see how much you have 
grown. You must be eighteen. Miss 
Latham.'' 

" Why ? '' 

*' Because you prefer compliments to 
truth, and that is the age at which the 
change takes place." 

"It is truth that I can walk now as 
well as other people, but you have not 
complimented me upon it." 

" I can find much better themes than 
that if I look for them. But I congratu- 
late you very heartily, Miss Latham." 

" That is the first word you have spoken 
like yourself. Now I want to ask — Mr. 
Rawdon, you won't laugh at me ? I 
know you won't if you can help it, and I 
don't tease." 

" I am glad you do me justice. Well, 
Miss Latham?" 

" Is it true ? " 
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"Is what true? If you keep your 
head bent like that I cannot hear." 

Mary raised her face, met Pier's laugh- 
ing eyes, and hid it again — a manoeuvre 
greatly assisted by her loose hair. 

" You know what I mean. Is it true ? " 

*' That you are the pretti— ? Upon my 
honour, it is true, now as then.'' 

" I am glad of that," Mary observed, 
with calmness. "I was not sure." 

"And I am glad that you trust me 
sufficiently in a matter of taste to accept 
my word for it. Mind, it's only an indi- 
vidual opinion." 

" Oh, you can see very well, and I 
suppose you think like other people. 
This stain does not disfigure me ? " She 
touched her glowing cheek with a small 
finger. 

" It is another charm ! " Pier answered, 
much amused. 

"Tell me," she asked, "what did your 
last souvenir mean ? " 
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" I don't like the past tense. Does it 
not matter in the present?" 

" Just as much as it did in the past. 
Why is the falcon trying to fly away ? " 

" Because he did not like to be tied." 

"Now it is you who talk in the im- 
perfect past." 

" Just so, in an imperfect past. The 
present is very different, but we will cor- 
respond therein for the future, if you like." 

" No. I don't know. Mamma says 
that I must never send you anything 
again, though she is very fond of you, 
Mr. Eawdon. And I think I shall not." 

" I could almost regret that I met you 
then. I had learned to look forward to 
those birthdays." 

" Oh, you will not forget if — " She 
paused, blushing. 

" Well ? Shall I fill up ? If you have 
told your real opinion, you are not likely 
to forget; and if you have not, I shall 
not care." 
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"How clever you are. Tell me, Mr. 
Eawdon, have you been making fun of 
me?" 

"Do not think so ill of mankind, Miss 
Latham. A gentleman is incapable of 
making fun of a good and amiable child, 
though he may laugh with her." 

" I am not a child ; but you may think 
so if you like, for the present." 

"Now, Mary," Jehanne exclaimed, "our 
dinner is ready ; and if you wish to drive 
in the Bois, we must send the gentlemen 
away." 

"Oh, can't they return and escort us, 
dear? I have so much to say to Mr. 
Eawdon." 

Jehanne looked grave. She would not 
have allowed the meeting had she known, 
and to prolong it was quite beyond de- 
corum. But Pier accepted with delight, 
and the young men returned in an hour. 
Albert explained that Miss Latham had 
been at school in France, and was return- 
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ing home by the night mail with her 
brother. 

Conversation became much pleasanter in 
the Bois. The morning's skirmish had 
put those two upon a proper footing. 
She was not inclined to worship, nor he ; 
so they talked agreeably, as unaffected 
young persons do who like each other, 
and do not try to be witty. Jehanne 
allowed them to walk on together when all 
alighted at the Cascade. Had she foreseen 
the course their dialogue would take, when 
thus relieved of supervision, her propriety 
would have been much shocked. 

To begin with, Mary told all she knew 
of the changes at Weybridge. Mr. Rawdon 
was said to be ill, but as Pier had heard 
from him but a day or two before, he was 
not alarmed. In regard to the step-mother, 
county opinion was still divided; but she 
certainly ruled her husband, and all those 
who came under her influence, with despotic 
caprice. 
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"I fear, Miss Latham," Pier said, "that 
we shall not meet again for an age if that 
event depend on my return to Wey- 
bridge." 

"Ah, mamma takes me to town this 
season, though I am not to be presented. 
You may call." 

Pier wondered how much influence James 
Latham had at home ; he would be scarcely 
less of an obstacle than Mrs. Rawdon. 

"I certainly wiU," he answered, "if I 
may. But you did not really mean that 
our innocent exchange ol presents is to be 
dropped ? '' 

"Oh, it was childish folly, and Jehanne 
says I ought not to keep up the habit now 
that I am — now that my dresses are long. 
By the bye, Mr. Rawdon, you have some- 
thing of mine?" 

"If I have, do not ask for it." 

" But I must. You have my tablets." 

"Is it not unkind to deprive me of one 
keepsake when you forbid me to expect 
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any more ? I cannot give back the tablets. 
How did Mdlle. de Perouac know any- 
thing of the matter?" 

"Mr. Garrow told her, and I will 
never forgive him. And you told Mr. 
Garrow ! " 

'*Be merciful, Miss Latham! It is 
punishment enough to lose your tablets. 
But I can hardly be vexed with S>yeyn, 
since his tattling has given me to-day's 
pleasure." 

" Are you so glad to see me then ? " 
Mary asked, colouring, but looking frankly 
into his eyes. 

" I do not know yet. When I return the 
tablets I shall answer." 

^' Then you may do so at once, for I 
must insist, Mr. Eawdon. Indeed, it is 
not kind of you to force me. Jehanne 
says that I must put a stop to it all, 
and I know I ought." 

" I cannot refuse if you insist. It means 
then that the challenge is withdrawn?" 
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Mary answered only with a blush and a 
little smile addressed to herself. 

" You think the duello has already come 
off, and you are victorious ? May I ask if 
you were glad to see me ? " 

" Yes, I was. But you are not what 
I expected. You are not happy, I think ; 
you are two years older than you ought 
to be; and you seem, somehow, as if the 
sparkle had gone off." 

"You are disappointed?'' 

" I don't say that. But I imagined you 
different." 

" The irony of Fate I It is right I 
should surrender the pledge." 

*' Now you misunderstand me. I ask for 
my tablets now because I should never have 
given them to you, not for any other reason." 

" Then give me a token which I can wear 
in exchange." 

" Wear ? You wear my tablets ? " 

" They are here ! " he put his hand on 
his throat. 
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" Oh 1 '' 

After a pause Rawdon said, 

'' ShaU I take them off ? " 

"You can't in public. Give them to 
me the next time we meet. Have you 
really worn those things ever since ? How 
silly ! Have you ? '' 

^;Not all the time." 

" How long ? " 

"Long enough to cherish them." 

" I have changed my mind, Mr. Rawdon. 
Give me my property at once ! " 

"This is too cruel, Miss Latham." 

" You have tried to deceive me. If the 
tablets are there at all, you put them in 
whilst Jehanne and I were at dinner." 

" I am unworthy to keep such a treasure, 
but I have not deceived you. Here it is." 

" Do you know, I think we have rather 
changed characters, Mr. Rawdon. I have 
a good temper now. Is it not the truth 
that you himg my tablets round your neck 
for the first time an hour ago?" 
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" It is." 

"Then vou will not feel the loss." 

" Pardon me. I did not know their 
value till to-day." 

" What is the value ? " 

"The quintessence of all treasure — 
happiness." 

Mary had not taken the tablets. She said, 

"I do not think the chain matches." 

"It is the purest gold human beings 
can smelt, but dull and poor beside the 
handiwork of nature," Pier replied, look- 
ing at her bright hair. 

" K you mean my hair, it is not golden 
at all, but chestnut." 

" This chain was made, as I thought, 
in the most precious of materials. How 
ignorant I was ! " 

" I see that you have made prodigious 
strides since the morning. M. Albert is 
coming to caU us back." 

" May I hope to find a chain that 
matches some day ? " 
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" No, you may not. I am quite serious 
in declaring that all this must cease. It 
was my own doing, of course, and the only 
excuse is that I was a very foolish, spoilt 
girl, only half-witted, I think. It is wrong 
to let you keep the tablets; and if I do 
so, it is on the condition that you forget 
all this nonsense." 

They had nearly reached Jehanne and 
her brother. 

"I am very grateful. Miss Latham," 
Pier answered seriously. *'This is a 
talisman to keep me worthy of your 
trust.'' 

The drive home was rather silent, and 
Mary bade him adieu with a graver look 
in her pure eyes. He had no reproaches 
for Sweyn when they met. Absorbed in 
his own affairs, the latter forgot an in- 
discretion which had brought about rather 
important consequences. Pier told the in- 
cidents of the day. Before they had talked 
long, Garrow exclaimed, 
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'* Physician, you are struck with my 
disease." 

" I will not imitate your conduct, and 
deny it. We may console each other, 
Sweyn. Two fellows harder hit don't walk 
the earth." 

" Confound your happiness ! Don't mock 
me. You and your little school-girl wiU 
nestle down like two doves, whilst I am 
pursuing a beautiful statue." 

" Pursuing a statue is mixed. T am 
not certain but that your prospects are 
better than mine. There's James*" 

" Oh, an ass ! My enemy is the best part 
of Jehanne herself I wish I had courage, 
Pier, to run away." 

Mary Latham departed under proper 
escort by the night mail, and Pier had 
again no visible interest except the con- 
spiracy. One day the Count said to him, 
mysteriously, 

" Attend the sitting of the Chamber 
to-morrow, if possible. I have not a ticket, 
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and I don't know where to find one ; but 
some of your journalist friends may give 
you room. For your journalist Mends 
know nothing, of course." 

Pier set to work upon this hint, and 
without much difficulty he obtained a seat 
in the tribune of the foreign press. His 
friends were surprised he should wish to 
attend a siance so uninteresting. But as 
he sat there in the gallery at Versailles, a 
whisper spread which caused every one to 
lean forward, craning into the diplomatic 
box. The business of the house ceased, and 
all its members turned their backs upon the 
tribune. In the lower gallery ladies stood 
up, whilst those behind crushed on them, 
heedless of remonstrance. M. Gr^vy forgot 
to ring his bell, the huissiers ceased their 
monotonous call of silence. 

But in the press seats excitement ran 
hottest. Packed three rows deep on un- 
comfortable benches, which stood so sharply 
one above another that the seat below made 
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a footstool for that above, those occupying 
the back forms could not see more than half 
the house. The foreign press chanced to 
be strongly represented that day : * Daily 
News ' and * Cologne Gazette ' in front, 
where a column narrowed the space ; ^ Stan- 
dard,' * Independance Beige,* and *New 
York Herald' behind them; * Times' and 
' Telegraph ' in rear. " What is it ? " these 
all asked of their French neighbours, 
amongst whom few could answer and 
none heeded. ^Univers' upon 'Eappel/ 
* Republique ' embracing ' D^bats,' they laid 
themselves out in a solid mass. Half the 
tumult of the French assembly is, or was, 
raised by the reporters. When tired of 
a debate, they sung " Assez/* to the burden 
of the fa ira. When a speaker delivered 
an obnoxious sentiment, they laughed 
derisively; or, in the other case, they ap- 
plauded. When excited to the necessary 
pitch, they even clapped their hands. Yet 
those were the people who wrote indignant 
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headings — "Scene at the Chamber!'' and 
so on. 

It may be fancied what a storm arose 
when such wild fellows understood that the 
king himself had been recognized in the 
diplomatic box. Kepublican sentiment had 
an overwhelming majority on the press 
benches. The President awoke, and sounded 
his horizontal bell as if working a pump- 
handle. There was not less confusion in 
the body of the house, until, every one look- 
ing into the diplomatic box, it was found 
that the king had vanished. 

The boulevards ran mad that night. At 
the Kiche, and the Foy, and the Anglais, 
old gentlemen embraced, rejoicing to have 
lived until that day. At Vachette's the 
diners formed an indignation meeting, 
coupling the names of Henri Cinq and 
Bismarck, as our forefathers coupled the 
Devil and the Pretender. " The Duke '' had 
a triumph indeed. Who after this could 
doubt him ? The Bourbon in Paris once 
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more, not hiding in a distant chateau, nor 
playing king at a hunt-breakfast ; but in his 
capital, visibly attending a stance of his 
parliament, side by side with the foreign 
ambassadors ! Such great events might be 
expected to follow, that Paris would not 
willingly go to bed, in fear of missing an 
incident. But the dawn came, other dawns 
followed, and brought nothing. 

Pier and Sweyn, however, received a card 
for Mdlle. de Perouac's " At Home," which 
differed from the usual thing. The sum- 
mons stood for an evening not generally 
given to strangers, and the invitations bore 
a fleur de lys in gold. 

The grand monde of France, the true, the 
old, the honest nobility, met at the Compte 
de Perouac's that night. One Orleans 
prince was there, and two Orleans dukes^ 
Bishops swarmed too many for counting, 
archbishops were frequent, and even a Car- 
dinal excited no surprise. There is a word 
in French, but none in English, which 
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expresses this society. Under his breath, 
Albert called these dignitaries ganacheSy a 
term untranslatable, for we have not the 
thing in England. " Fogey " does not meet 
it, for the ganaches are young as well as old ; 
many are savantSy many are held to be 
statesmen, and of many it is believed that 
they have mastered all the wisdom of the 
nineteenth century, with that of the 
Egyptians to boot. I should be inclined to 
regard this species as a natural product of 
Catholic lands. The ganache is a being who 
deliberately and thoughtfully turns his back 
upon the present, looks behind, and longs. 
Foolish persons everywhere do this ; but I 
am not talking of fools. The ganache astro- 
nomer will weigh you the bands of Orion, 
and fix the procession of Jupiter's satellites ; 
but his own opinion rests that the stars 
have deteriorated sadly since Liberalism 
was invented. The ganache soldier will 
frame admirable rules for the advance of 
troops under fire of a mitrailletiae ; but 
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deep and immovable is his conviction that 
the art of gentlemanly warfare reached its 
apogee under Louis Quinze. So with all 
things else. These people argue with you, 
showing a monstrous erudition. And I am 
bound to confess they have not always the 
worst of a dispute. Unwise is he who 
chops logic with the ganache well-read ; for 
when the argument is fairly started, he will 
find that the premises are misunderstood, 
that the axioms differ, and the conclusion 
to be brought out was eternally foregone. 
Pier had seen much of the wrong-headed, 
provoking, honest society called Legitimist, 
enough to make him hesitate to think that 
the Compte de Perouac had assembled a 
gentlemanly crowd of Bedlamites. Names 
and titles historically famous passed from 
mouth to mouth. Beauties elsewhere dis- 
dainful to a proverb smiled in this familiar 
atmosphere. Intense excitement reigned as 
the evening went on. Though there was no 
quality the Duke aflfected with such care as 
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that of the inscrutable diplomatist, on this 
occasion the flesh betrayed him. From 
group to group he jerked, his round face 
twitching, his involuntary smile distorted to 
a rictus. Nervously gesticulating with his 
double eye-glass, he began sentences which 
didn't finish, asked questions of which he 
didn't wait the answer. The Marquis de la 
Vieille Koche presented Pier. 

" I am enchanted to make your," said the 
Duke, bowing like Talleyrand. " I have 
heard of the young English sympathizer 
who has come to watch. You are right 
indeed. These are most interesting. For 
the English in general it is all history, 
and history of another land. We are the 
actual living people whose houses were 
burnt or threatened, whose families were 
murdered." 

**M. le Due is alluding to the Com- 
mune ? " 

" Of course, sir. But the Commune is 
the logical outcome of the Kevolution, and 
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the — Our friend, Dr. Pinson " — a smile and 
a bow to the new-comer — "will tell you 
that radical diseases are not to be cured by 
external applications." 

" In our country/' Pier said, " it used to 
be believed that the king's touch cured all 
human ills." 

The Duke did not approve of suggestions 
from young people. 

Dr. Pinson observed, 

" An interesting legend ; but such beliefs 
are extinct and fossilized." 

" In their literal sense,'' the Duke replied. 
" But the simple faith of the people is 
founded." 

With a bland smile the hero of the hour 
departed, elate as a gentleman who has 
closed a conversation with an epigram. 

SincQ Garrow's interview with her father, 
Mdlle. de Perouac had been anxious to 
close this misunderstanding finally. She 
did not conceal from herself that she liked 
the young barbarian, but the thought of 
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marrying him Was abhorrent. His ideas 
repelled her. But somehow the opportunity 
to speak had never come, and on this even- 
ing no human love could have occupied her 
thoughts. Her dark eyes burned with still 
enthusiasm. The greatest and best of 
France were assembled in her father's house 
to welcome the Lord's Anointed, and she 
felt almost sick with excitement. When 
Garrow struggled to her side, jostling 
princes and archbishops, he scarcely obtained 
a glance. Surrounded by a noble band of 
demoiselles^ all glittering in their ancestral 
jewelry, Jehanne awaited the king s pleasure. 
Indignant, Sweyn turned away, and met 
Birch. 

" You here," he said, " assisting at this 
tomfoolery." 

" Hush ! Half the people rouncj speak 
English more or less." 

"Impossible! In learning English 
people learn sense." 

" My dear Garrow, a great country must 
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not be scrutinized through home-made 
spectacles." 

" Is there a loan in prospect ? When is 
the king coming ? " 

" He is here now, in this very house, the 
Hotel Perouac ; and we are waiting to see 
him." 

" IVe repressed the whistle," Sweyn said, 
after gulping it down visibly. " Where are 
the police? where is M. Thiers?" 

"M. Thiers is holding a cabinet council 
upon these doings, and the police are waiting 
his decision. No doubt there are agents 
here, and he gets a report each fifteen 
minutes. But unless the old gentleman 
looks sharp, notre roy will have held his 
court and vanished back to Frohsdorf, 
before the avengers arrive." 

" What an incredible story ! Why — " 

But at this moment a surge of the crowd, 
a breathless whisper, stopped conversation. 
Sweyn looked up. The solid wall seemed 
to open behind Jehanne and her cohort, so 
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noiselessly and quickly great doors folded 
back. Nothing could be seen above the 
throng ; but it rapidly shaped itself into a 
procession, in which all were pushed gently 
forward. In the ranks rose a low muttering 
of deep emotion. The breadth of the saloon 
forbade a dangerous crush, and ladies fol- 
lowed with the curious patience of their 
Gallic race. The hundreds present moved 
in a mass compact, a great portion of them 
muttering — prayers, as it seemed. Sud- 
denly a voice rang clearly out, " Vive le 
Roi ! " Women uttered a scream ; men, 
some replied, some noisily rebuked the 
demonstration. After that, the procession 
made its way less quietly. Constant cries 
arose, and the inarticulate mutterings 
swelled up. Some began to weep aloud, 
and dry eyes burnt. Pier, watching, saw 
how deep this passion of loyalty which we 
ridicule can enter in men's souls. 

Sweeping steadily on, 'mid sobs and 
interjections, and beseeching prayers for 
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silence, guests made their way towards the 
presence. At length Pier crossed the lintel, 
and could see. In a long room, hung with 
blue silk,j^^2^r de lysd^ a throne had been 
set up — such a throne, at least, as modern 
common sense will tolerate. Beside it, in 
full uniform, stood Albert de Perouac, 
holding the banner which Jehanne and her 
fellows had worked ; significantly folded it 
was as yet. On the other side Jehanne 
herself held station, with a dozen girls, all 
chosen for their great historic names. Be- 
tween Albert and Jehanne the king sat. 
No one at that time could reflect. Con- 
. fusion and war might arise to-morrow, but 
there, visibly before them, sat the JEnfant 
du miracle. When the Englishmen, in 
their turn, passed the presence, they owned 
that monarch more stately or more gracious 
never accepted homage. He wore a plain 
evening suit, crossed by the broad blue 
scarf of Saint Louis. Nobler credentials 
he bore, a look most open, manly, and 
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good-hearted, handsome features, and a 
stalwart figure. His smile perhaps was 
but too royally unembarrassed before that 
eager throng. The Compte de Perouac 
standing by named each loyal subject as 
he passed; but the king scarcely needed 
the hint. Very few did not receive a few 
words of greeting, which showed his Majesty's 
memory. For the English strangers he 
had no special welcome, but so kindly 
was his smile, that they almost joined 
their voices in the muttered Vive le roil 
which rose on every hand. As they went 
on, through doors at the further side, Pier 
whispered, 

" It's a dream, Birch ! So many mad 
people cannot be at liberty I " 

The Marquis de la Vieille Roche came up. 

" Now, M. Rawdon ! '* he exclaimed. 
" Are you satisfied \ " 

"I am more than satisfied. This is 
the most extraordinary sight I shall ever 
behold." 
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" I knew it would couvince you. Why- 
have we not with us those reporters 
who persistently misrepresent his sacred 
Majesty ? " 

" Were they asked ? " 

" The Duke was afraid ; but I say, What 
is there to fear now ? However, you know 
those gentlemen, M. Kawdon, and you will 
convince them of the truth?" 

" I fear this most interesting demonstra- 
tion will rather excite their curiosity than 
change- their views." 

" What ? Will they not listen to you ? " 

"Why, Marquis, what am I to tell 
them ? The king did not address a single 
word to me/' 

" Did you expect him to do so, sir ? " 

"Certainly not. But since that is the 
case, I have no message to deliver." 

" Good evening, sir ! " 

Birch was laughing. 

" The Marquis has implicit faith in mira- 
cles, as is natural, seeing there are two or 
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three in full work on his estates, which 
bring him in some thousands a-year/' 

"The dear old donkey. Does the king 
appear again ? " 

" He will only walk through the ball- 
room towards midnight/' 

"Then I shall escape. Good night" 

The famous ball-room of the Hotel de 
Perouac was all ablaze, and Strauss had 
command of the orchestra. Fair women 
and brave men waited to conmience, with 
a vague hope that the king would lead the 
revels in person. But presently the Compte 
de Perouac stepped forward with an elderly 
princess, and a prince of Orleans led out 
Jehanne. 

As Birch strolled through the crowd, he 
saw Sweyn Garrow, watching the dancers 

sombrely. Many girls observed with ad- 
miration the large blue eyes and fair 
moustache, so strikingly thrown into con- 
trast by a skin burnt almost to the colour 
of mahogany. Sweyn's face was now 
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familiar in Paris, where they called him 
" Le Rajah Bhud!' But among many 
advantages possessed by undemonstrative 
men, not least is the ability to pass un- 
suspected through a crowd of acquaintances 
when passion is burning at the heart. Few 
or none saw what Birch observed — that 
Garrow's face was white beneath its colour, 
his mouth set, his eyes shining with jea- 
lousy. Long since he had known that 
this was his most dangerous rival. He 
watched. 

Sweyn thought he did well to be angry. 
Jehanne had given him not one word be- 
sides her formal greeting, nor one glance 
as he passed after bowing to the king. 
He thought himself slighted, and had he 
known that Jehanne scarcely saw him, it 
would have been no excuse. In the hour 
of torment and death he would have found 
a smile for her, whilst she could forget him 
for a tinsel king paraded in a mock court. 
He was waiting an opportunity to speak, 
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which did not come for hours. Upon this 
formal occasion a score of patricians relieved 
each other on guard over the heroine of 
the night. The king made his progress 
through the room ; supper was eaten, and 
still there was no break in the succession 
of partners who danced or sat with 
her. 

Perhaps Jehanne noticed, as excitement 
wore off, and fatigue supervened, the face 
growing paler and more angry as time went 
on. However it be, she paused near him 
at the end of a dance, saying, " I fear I 
have neglected the English gentlemen, who 
welcomed his Majesty with us. Let me 
present to your Highness M. Garrow, who 
wishes well to the cause." 

Garrow spoke a few courteous words, 
scarcely knowing what he said. Then, 
after some seconds, he found himself bowins: 
to his Highness, and walking down the 
room with Jehanne upon his arm. Thev 
sat upon a couch beyond the throng. 
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" I am so very tired ! " said Jehanne. 
" And you, what have you been doing ? " 

" Did you know I was here ? I have 
been watching you/' 

" Then you are tired also, I fear." 

"Yes, I am tired. Listen to me, 
Jehanne — stay! It is the last time, if 
you like. I have offered you my life, to 
mould it, or mar it, if you will. It may 
be a worthless gift, but I see men less 
deserving who are loved by noble women. 
And I have asked no hasty return. But 
what is it you grant ? In a spare moment 
I get a word or a look which makes me 
happy. Then comes a day Uke this- 
a day when your real heart is stirred 
by a phantom king and a burlesque 
royalty. The submissive lover is for- 
gotten. What is he, to expect notice when 
you are sitting on the king's right hand? 
I will tell you what he is, Jehanne. A 
man whose love is strong enough to 
obscure his reason, not his self-respect. I 
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would die for you, but I would not live a 
slave." 

"A phantom king and a burlesque 
court ! " 

A man dared use sucb words, and ask 
her love in the same breath! Pale as 
himself, but with indignation, Jehanne sat 
speechless. 

**It is no light love you will throw 
away. How unworthy I am of you I 
know too well ; but you shall never guess. 
A moment since my words shocked you, 
but it was jealousy that spoke, not I. 
What you love must be noble and pure ; 
teach it me, Jehanne. For the rest, I take 
your future into my hands. I answer for 
your happiness as for my own. Will you 
trust me ? " 

" I cannot, sir. Believe me, I do justice 
to your high qualities, but it is useless 
to delay giving you a final answer. We 
have not one sympathy in common, beyond 
the — " she paused on such delicate ground. 
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He did not catch a hesitation which 
men of cooler, shrewder sight would have 
perceived. 

" Then I will go. God bless you, 
sweet Jehanne ! Good-bye ! " And he left 
her. 

It was all finished. For an hour longer 
Mdlle. de Perouac fulfilled her duties, but 
she could not stay to the end. Once more 
she had a sleepless night, and perhaps this 
time her pillow was wet with tears of 
another source. A great pity filled her, 
but what choice could there be? 

Birch, jealously watching, beheld this 
scene ; and he also, amidst his selfish joy, 
felt a deep compassion for Garrow, whom he 
followed mechanically. At the ball-room 
door Sweyn met Latham, flushed and 
excited. 

" What the devil is this I hear, Garrow ? " 
he said, roughly. " So your precious friend 
has been trying to inveigle my sister into an 
attachment, and — " 
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Albert de Perouac caught him by the arm 
and stopped him. 

"You are drunk," Garrow whispered, 
for people looked on curiously ; " but not 
so drunk that your impertinence can 
be excused. Birch, you will act for 
me?'' 

They had walked into the ante-room, 
quite deserted. Latham said in surprise, 
'* But I have no quarrel with you ! " 

"Then I wonder how you address men 
with whom you have a quarrel ! But since 
there is a misunderstanding on that point, 
I will simply give you a fitting answer to 
your casual observations" — and he threw 
his glove in Latham's face. 

" Oh, for God's sake, gentlemen ! " Albert 
exclaimed, in real distress. 

Latham did not want spirit. 

" Albert, you will act for me ? " 

" I cannot. This will be a duel a ?norf, 
and through my folly. I pray you pardon 
me, Garrow." 
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Latham entered the ball-room, and Sweyn 
said, "I pardon you heartily, and much 
more than that. But on one condition. 
You will keep this affair secret. I have 
your word of honour?" 

** You have, I am too bitterly punished 
for an indiscretion." 

Pinson arrived at this moment. 

*'Will you accompany us on a trip to 
the frontier, doctor?" Sweyn asked. 

"Nothing could be more convenient. I 
have granted myself a week's holiday, and 
I did not know what to do with it." 

''I warn you," Sweyn laughingly ob- 
served, "that it is not solely as a friend 
I invite you." 

"So I supposed. But I hope it is only 
as a friend you will need me." 

Leaving Birch to look after his interests, 
Garrow departed with Pinson. In a few 
moments Latham introduced his friend 
and all was settled. Three hours after- 
wards the whole party took the train 
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for Luxembourg. And at evening Pier 
received a telegram : — " Birch — Rodange. 
Garrow is dangerously hurt. Come at 
once.'* 
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